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Are you 
getting the 
full facts on 


the case for 
solid fuel ? 


The Coal Utilisation Council’s chief aim is to 
secure the efficient use of solid fuel in British 
homes. Not simply in the interests of coal, 
but in the interest of the private consumer 
and the community, for, as the Simon Report 
says, “ solid fuel, burned in efficient appliances 
for continuous heating of rooms or of water, 
costs the householder about half as much 
as gas or ene and uses about half as 
much coal” 


What the C.U.C. is doing to help 


Every six months the C.U.C. issues a list of Recom- 
mended Domestic Solid-Fuel Appliances. All 
appliances on this list have been tested to ensure a 
high standard of efficiency, durability and economy. 
In the interest of your clients and your firm, it 
pays to consult this list when recommending 
domestic solid-fuel appliances for any purpose. 


Because recommended solid-fuel appliances must 
be correctly installed, if they are to be fully 


efficient, the C.U.C. also provides a service of 


instruction on installation for architects’ and 
builders’ staffs, and all authorities concerned with 
building or converting houses. Two-day courses 
on fixing are held at the C.U.C. Training Centre 
in London. For builders’ staffs unable to attend 
these, special one-day courses are held at Technical 
Colleges in various parts of the country. 


In both cases, the instruction is given by experts, 
with plenty of practical demonstrations. Direct 
enquiries on the scope of these training courses 
should be made to the C.U.C. at the address below 
—or to any of the C.U.C. Information Centres 
which appear on the right. 


Issued by the COAL UTILISATION COUNCIL, 
3 UPPER BELGRAVE STREET, LONDON, S.W.I 
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Practical help for architects and builders 
At the Coal Utilisation Council Training 
Centre in London, courses are held for 
builders’ staffs on the correct fixing of 
modern solid-fuel appliances. Similar 
Coal Utilisation Council courses are also 
arranged at many Technical Colleges. 


'6.U.¢. Information Centres | 


Birmingham 

2 Burlington Passage, New Street 

Bristol (Midland 5133) 

5 Broad Quay, City Centre 

Cambridge (Bristol 21227) 

24 St. Andrew’s St.(Cambridge 55274) 

Cardiff 

9 Castle Street 

Glasgow 

341 Bath Street, C.2 (Douglas 8294) 

Leeds 

99 Albion Street (Leeds 3-4371/2) 

London 

ae Building Centre, 26 Store Street, 
W.C.1 (Museum 5400) 


(Cardiff 28266) 


Manchester 
257 Deansgate (Blackfriars 2852) 
Newcastle upon Tyne 
18 Saville Row (Newcastle 21666) 
Nottingham 
4 and 6 St. Peter’s Gate 
(Nottingham 47000) 
Important C.U.C. Publications 
** List of Rec ded D 
Solid-Fuel Appliances ”’ 

** Warmer Homes with Solid Fuel ” 
**Make your House Cosier in Winter”’ 
(Unsulation booklet) 

“Fuel Stores for Houses and Flats’’ 
“Architectural Design Data’’ (Fuel 
handling & storage for larger buildings) 
For complimentary copies of the 
above, apply to the C.U.C., 3 Upper 
L_»® Belgrave Street, London, ’s. ks 
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Party Politics 


WITH THE onset of the General 
Election our editorial propensity to 
“lay low an’ say nuffin” becomes 
hedgehog-like. But we uncurl for a 
minute and invite readers to look 
with us at the three party programmes 
in the light of the analysis of the atti- 
tudes of the late Parliament in our 
May leading article. (We said, some 
may remember, that the immunity of 
planning from party controversy re- 
flected the absence of passionate 
interest in it in any party; and we 
contrasted with this the political 
warmth devoted to the related func- 
tion of housing.) What in essence do 
they say about town planning and 
housing, directly or indirectly ? 

The Labour Party ‘‘believes that 
housing is a social service’’, and “‘will 
go on subsidizing the building of 
houses to let by local authorities” ; 
will “tackle the vast problem of old, 
rent-restricted houses in private 
hands”’; will ‘‘ask local authorities to 


and Planning 


submit scher es for gradually taking 
over and modernizing rent-controlled 
private property, subject to fair com- 
pensation”; will “help those who wish 
to do so to own their own homes’’; 
will “give leaseholders an opportunity 
of purchasing the freeholds of their 
houses”’; will ‘provide more playing 
fields”; will “improve, especially in 
rural areas, the standard of our 
schools”; will “‘plan the nation’s 
resources”’ so that “‘production must 
rise every year”’; will “‘ensure that the 
claims of investment and moderniza- 
tion come first, and use taxation 
policy to help productive invest- 
ment’; will ‘‘use the Development 
Areas powers to the full, and, where 
necessary, extend them in order to 
provide new jobs”’; will “‘return to... 
fixed guarantees for the main com- 
modities so that the farmer can plan 
ahead’’; will bring to an end “the 
injustices of the tied cottage system”’ ; 
will aim ‘“‘to revive the best in country 
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life and to bring the benefits of mod- 
ern living toour hamletsand villages”’ ; 
will “repeal the de-rating of indus- 
trial properties’. 

The Liberal Party will support “the 
independent mind, the small man, 
and the consumer”’; will try “‘to stem 
the tide of rising prices, subsidies, and 
nominal wages’’; sees productivity as 
the means to “the improvement of 
our standard of living”; will encour- 
age productivity by incentives to 
capital and co-ownership schemes; 
will reduce agricultural subsidies by 
removing tariffs on farmers’ supplies 
and by checking monopolies; will 
defend the rights of the individual: 
“Crichel Down is of recent and 
odious memory.” 

The Conservative and Umionist Party 
will “‘devote more of our resources to 
increasing productivity”; will push 
on “‘a comprehensive plan of modern- 
ization and re-equipment”’ of rail- 
ways; will build “‘gre:t motorways” 
to “help traffic to flowy between our 
cities’, and elimin=te ‘ hundreds of 
accident black spots’; will not 
nationalize the land; will reduce agri- 
cultural subsidies by promoting effi- 
ciency, while “‘the wide range of 
improvement and other production 
grants must be continued”; will 
assure to country workers “better 
living conditions, better schools . . . 
and more village halls” ; will continue 
the doubled expenditure on “‘grants 
for rural water supplies and sewer- 
age’; will ‘“‘encourage home owner- 


A Question 
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ship”; will “reduce the acreage of 
land now owned by the State’’, and 
“restore requisitioned houses and 
flats to their owners as speedily as 
possible, without causing hardship 
to present occupiers’; aims “‘to en- 
sure that every family has a decent 
home to live in’; having built over 
300,000 houses a year will now ‘“‘de- 
vote a larger part of our resources 
to the elimination of slums and the 
modernization of the older houses”’ ; 
will “root out the slums at an increas- 
ing pace, and aim to re-house at least 
200,000 people a year from them”’; 
will “encourage private owners and 
local authorities to make fuller use of 
the improvement grants”. “In this 
crowded island we must not build 
without giving careful thought to 
where we build. Conservatives will 
see that good farmland is protected, 
that big towns are restrained from 
sprawling haphazardly into the coun- 
tryside, and that development to re- 
lieve overcrowded cities takes place 
where, and only where, there will be 
work and amenities available for the 
people who move.” “Within the 
home we wish to see domestic tasks 
lightened by improved labour-saving 
and fuel-saving appliances, and the 
most modern amenities.” 

At this point we curl up again into 
an unassailable ball, knowing that we 
do not need to point out to acute 
political observers that in electoral 
manifestos what is not said may be 
as significant as what is said. 


of Subsidies 


Mr Lindgren (Labour, Wellingborough) : To ask the Minister of Housing and 
Local Government, how many flats drawing the expensive-site subsidies have 
been built each year since 1949; and what is the total value of these subsidies. 

Mr Sandys: The number of flats built since 1946 in respect of which higher 
subsidy has heen claimed is about 65,000 and the annual rate of subsidy on 
these flats is approximately £3,000,000. Comparatively few flats of this type 


were built before 1949. 


More detailed information is not available without considerable research. 


(Hansard, 4 May 1955.) 
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RIBBON DEVELOPMENT: 


PRESENT TRENDS 


“In any policy of town planning, one of the most important factors 
is to establish quite clearly and firmly the extremities of the built-up 
area. I attach enormous importance to the establishment and respect 
of green belts around cities; that 1s Government policy.” These 
words of Mr Duncan Sandys, Minister of Housing and Local 
Government, on 2 May 1955, are of great importance. We have 
recently asked many county planning officers whether there is any 
tendency to the return of ribbon building in their areas, and find 
that in many there is, especially in places that ought to be regarded 
as green belts. The following article summarizes the results of this 


inquiry. 


EADERS OF this journal are well 
R aware of the phenomenon of 
“ribbon development” and of 
the many objections to it. Only a brief 
reference to the background of legis- 
lation against it is therefore necessary. 
In 1922 there were 5: 4 vehicles per 
mile of public road of this country. By 
1932 the number per mile had risen 
to 12-7, and in 1952 it was 25. It is 
still increasing. These figures were 
given in a Parliamentary answer on 
3 March 1953, and in another answer 
on 25 March 1955, the Minister of 
‘Transport said it was estimated that 
over the next three years, motor 
vehicles on the roads would be in- 
creased by 14 millions. At this rate 
of growth, the number of vehicles per 
mile of road by 1963 might well be 
seven times the figure for 1922. 


What They Said in 1935 

With approximately a three-fold 
increase in road traffic in the thirteen 
years from 1922, the National Govern- 


ment introduced the Restriction of 


Ribbon Development Bill in 1935. 


by PETER LAWS 


The then Minister of Transport (Mr 
Hore-Belisha) said: 

“There are other inconveniences 
besides the spoiling of amenity 
attaching to indiscriminate building 
alongside the roads. These are par- 
ticularly apparent when the building 
marches out lineally from, the towns 
into the country, enclosing the high- 
way as it were between two regiments 
of shops and houses. There is then 
direct access on to the highway at 
innumerable points, and a service of 
tradesmen’s and other vehicles, often 
remaining stationary, diminishes the 
usefulness of the road as a through 
passage. Movement is congested, de- 
lays are unnecessarily caused, with 
economic loss involving the whole 
community. 

‘““Were the evil to end there, it 
would be bad enough, but there is a 
literally fatal consequence, revealed 
in the records of road accidents. ‘Two 
out of every three of the deaths on the 
roads occur in these built-up areas, 
and four out of five pedestrians killed 
meet their deaths in them. Of the 
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Aerofilms 


Ribbon development often leads to random development of the back land where better 
grouping would preserve a more coherent green belt. 


children killed on the roads, more 
than eight out of ten are killed in 
built-up areas largely because the 
roadway is immediately contiguous 
to their front doors and they have 
nowhere else to run out and play.” 
These words were strong enough in 
1935. Today the traffic problem is far 
more acute and the road deaths and 
accidents still terribly numerous.* 
The Minister continued: ‘This 
then is a Bill which prevents indis- 


* In January and February 1955 the total 
road casualties were nine short of 30,000, 
the fatalities being 667. The March figure 
exceeded 16,500. 


criminate building along the road.” 


Against and For the Bill 


Mr Arthur Greenwood attacked 
the Bill, however, saying it would fail 
to deal with the evil of ribbon de- 
velopment because it lacked adequate 
provision for co-ordination of plan- 
ning and development. At that time, 
the Town and Country Planning Act 
of 1932 had only just come into force, 
it was adoptive in any event, and 
hundreds of local authorities had not 
taken advantage of it. Mr Green- 
wood commented on The Times’ 
admission that the Bill would throw 
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the onus of checking ribbon develop- 
ment upon local authorities, and stated 
that he objected fundamentally to it, 
because the whole problem was not 
one of transport, but a sociological 
and aesthetic one. 

Other speakers were strong in their 
condemnation of ribbon develop- 
ment, and the Parliamentary Secret- 
ary to the Ministry of Transport said : 
**.. The whole of that four and a half 
miles of road between Dunstable and 
Luton is bordered with most ghastly 
little houses; behind is beautiful 
downland which is quite invisible. It 
is up to us to make every endeavour 
that we possibly can to deal with an 
evil of this kind. . . We do not pretend 
under this Bill to make people build 
houses in certain places, but what we 
do try to do is to prevent them from 
building in other unsuitable places . . . 
the provisions of the Bill are designed 
to deal with certain existing evils and 
also to try to look ahead and forestall 
some of the mistakes which might be 
made. . . I believe that the country 
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wants this House to deal with the evil 
of ribbon development.” 

The Bill was duly passed in August 
1935. Yet for four more years, until the 
war put a stoptocivil building, ribbon 
development went on merrily. The 
effect of the new Act was to put it, 
usually, some distance back from the 
road and sometimes behind service 
roads parallel with the main high- 
way. 


Post-War Return of Problem 


Much of the effort of those re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
planning from 1943 to 1948 was 
directed against a resurgence of the 
evil. With the stronger powers of the 
1947 Planning Act, the policies of 
many planning authorities after 1948 
were framed to stop ribbon develop- 
ment once and for all. Just over two 
years ago, however, in a letter to The 
Times, Sir Patrick Abercrombie al- 
leged that “ribbon development has 
re-asserted itself under the stimulus of 
private enterprise. It is happening 


Even when ribbon development is prevented on a main road, it may appear on subsidiary 
roads and lead to a disorderly and inconvenient pattern. Later ‘‘infilling’? may make 
matters still worse. 


Picture Post Library 
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daily and gaily, clean outside the land 
zoned for building.” 


Results of an Inquiry 


The editor of Town AND CouNnTRY 
PLANNING, in order to ascertain the 
facts, recently addressed a question- 
naire to the planners of eighteen 
counties, in England and Wales, 
having a population of about 25 
million and 13,500 miles of trunk and 
class I and II highways. (There are 
31,800 miles of these highways alto- 
gether.) It was a fair cross-section of 
the country for the purpose, though 
the exact composition of the sample, 
and the details of individual replies, 
cannot be reported, as it was agreed 
that only the broad results would be 
published. 

The summary of the results make 
very interesting reading. 

To the first question on the form: 
Is there a revival of ribbon or sporadic 
development, or a demand for it?—the 
general answer was: Yes, there is 
quite definitely a return of ribbon 
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development though not quite on the 
same scale as between the two wars. 
Some sporadic development gets 
“through the controls” in the guise of 
smallholdings. There is a natural 
propensity on the part of some agri- 
cultural landowners to sell frontage 
land, offering the advantage that 
private persons who build on such 
land escape road charges. In some 
cases, we are told, land has been 
allowed to become semi-derelict in 
order that planning consent may be 
more easily obtained. There is also 
the point that many small firms of 
builders are unwilling to open up 
land for new residential development 
through lack of capital. 

The arguments for ribbon develop- 
ment were stated thus by the repre- 
sentative of one landowner at an 
appeal hearing: “‘. . . [It] has in our 
view many advantages. It offers very 
pleasant residential facilities and... 
preserves the agricultural land for 
agricultural purposes. The principle 
of boxing individuals in compact 


A main road, on which all building is stopped at the limit of the town, can be pleasant in 
appearance as well as safe for traffic. 
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housing estates served only by a cul- 
de-sac is in our opinion somewhat of a 
reversion to an undesirable form of 
housing now quite out of accord with 
modern standards. There is a con- 
siderable demand for development on 
the lines desired by our client, the 
main purpose of which is the very de- 
sirable rural surroundings combined 
with modern conveniences, a con- 
genial outlook, and air space which is 
not available in any other way.” 

The next question was: What is the 
extent of ribbon development? The general 
opinion was that it is increasing and 
causing real concern. Applications 
are greatest in areas bordering large 
centres of population. In one or two 
counties it is thought that some 
applications may have been sub- 
mitted in order to obtain a refusal, as 
a basis for monetary claims. 

The questionnaire thenasked : What 
is the character of the develapment, and if 
residential, what sort of situation, what 
sized plots, etc.? The answers showed 
the prevalent demand to be for small 
plots having a frontage of 30 to 40 
feet upwards and varying from one- 
eighth to one-quarter of an acre, and 
in some counties up to half an acre. 
They are wanted largely for detached 
or semi-detached houses or bunga- 
lows. One county in the West 
Country reports an unusually large 
number of applications for new petrol 
stations on main roads, and there is 
little doubt that the number of these 
businesses is increasing everywhere. 

The counties were then asked: /s 
this ribbon development objectionable from 
any reasonable viewpoint? The universal 
opinion was definitely in the affirma- 
tive; the reasons given including in 
each case some or all of the following: 
that it is costly in public utilities, 
wasteful of agricultural land, un- 
pleasant aesthetically and detrimen- 
tal to amenity, harmful for socio- 
logical reasons, and obstructive to 
traffic efficiency through the conges- 
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Isolated houses here and there along a road, 
if looked at in an ‘“‘infilling”’ spirit, can soon 
become ribbon development. 


tion caused by stationary vehicles. 
The next question was an import- 
ant one: Is it proving difficult to maintain 
planning control over this type of de- 
velopment? Here, the opinions were 
mixed. Some counties said that they 
have a firm policy and it is applied, 
though public opinion against it is not 
so strong as it used to be. One dense- 
ly populated northern county stated 
that it is becoming increasingly dif- 
ficult to avoid the actual linking up 
of settlements by this form of linear 
development. The general consensus 
of opinion, however, was that the 
position will become more difficult. 
The counties were then asked: 
Does the Minister support planning 
authorities on appeals against refusals to 
permit this class of development? Opinions 
varied. Some counties said: Yes, es- 
pecially if there is support for the 
authority’s decision by the Minister of 
Agriculture. Other counties stated 
that central policy is tending to be 
more lenient than it has been for 
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years, one obtaining 50 per cent sup- 
port only and others even less. ‘There 
seems to be reason to believe, how- 
ever, that there is full support in parts 
of the London Green Belt. 

The penultimate question was: 
Are applicants who wish to develop on 
“‘barred”’ sites given assistance and advice 
concerning other areas where develop- 
ment would be permitted? The planning 
authorities all stated that they do give 
every help and assistance in these 
cases, but the bulk of applications 
come from private owners of land who 
are interested only in getting plan- 
ning permission to sell their own land 
for “desirable building plots, with no 
road charges’’. 

In the large majority of cases, the 
authorities say they do all they can to 
encourage development within ex- 
isting communities or around existing 
nuclei. 

The final request was for any other 
relevant observations. There emerges 
from the answers a fairly general view 
that, although ribbon development 
applications are now on a scale com- 
parable with the inter-war years, 
planning control is stronger, as com- 
mittees have a much better under- 
standing of what ribbon development 
means. One county, however, criti- 
cizes the Ministry’s policy, as con- 
tained in the Development Plans 
Regulations, which, it is alleged, have 
far too much ofan urban bias, and are 
not adequate for rural planning sup- 
plemented only by the 1 in. maps. 
That there isa lot of truth in this seems 
supported by the fact that many 
planning authorities have published 
booklets on their general policy in the 
administration of planning. 

One further point of comment is 
that whereas a properly designed resi- 
dential estate can make a definite 
contribution to a town or to a village, 
ribbon development is accompanied 
by a lowering of architectural stand- 
ards. This has already been felt in one 
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of the large northern counties. 

To conclude, there would appear 
to be reason to suppose that with a 
free market in land, pressure will be 
continued on planning committees to 
allow frontage development. Land- 
owners seem to be quite indignant 
when they are politely informed that 
this form of development is one thing 
that those entrusted with town and 
country planning really cannot sub- 
scribe to, and there is little doubt that 
a great deal of public money will be 
used in defending appeals that will 
surely arise against refusals to per- 
mit it, unless there is an authoritative 
statement of policy on the whole 
problem. The words spoken in the 
House twenty years ago should not be 
forgotten. 


The Linear City Again 

It is an ironic postscript to this 
article to refer to an unusual contri- 
bution on future town planning in the 
Journal of the Institution of Royal En- 
gineers for March 1955 signed “‘Ben- 
bow’’. The author, to meet the threat 
of the hydrogen bomb and other 
nuclear weapons, puts forward the 
old idea of the linear city, taking 
Norwich as an actual subject. His 
basic idea is that the present city 
centre becomes an airport and open 
space, and the population live in 
multi-storey blocks along “‘populated 
strips” which also contain industries, 
shops, cinemas, schools, and so on. 
These strips are 1,000 yards wide and 
radiate outwards from the centre like 
the spokes of a wheel, with open 
country between each. Along the 
centre of each strip there is a major 
highway with parallel local service 
roads with limited points of access to 
the main traffic route. The idea is in 
sharp contrast with that put forward 
by Mr Donald Monson in his paper 
“*Pispersal and Defence”’ in the April 
number of Town AND CouNTRY 
PLANNING. 
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Legal Notes 




















The time for making claims under 
Part I of the 1954 Planning Act has 
been extended to 30 June 1955. This 
extension of three months has been 
effected in regard to England and 
Wales by the Central Land Board 
Payments (Amendment) Regulations 
1955, 9-1. No. 611. There is a separ- 
ate order for Scotland. 

The Central Land Board have 
power to extend the time beyond 
30 June in individual cases, but the 
Government are known to be anxious 
to get these payments settled; it may 
therefore be necessary to show a strong 
reason for asking for an extension. 


Grants for Planning Purposes 

The system of grants for planning 
purposes has been changed as a result 
of the passing of the 1954 Act. Under 
the 1947 Act, the Minister was em- 
powered to make regulations pre- 
scribing the rates of grant payable for 
various purposes, the maximum rates 
being laid down in the Acct itself. For 
some purposes (e.g. the acquisition 
and clearance of land in heavily war- 


damaged areas) the maximum rate of 


grant was as high as go per cent. In 
other cases (e.g. removal of non- 
conforming industry) the maximum 
rate was only 50 per cent. The rele- 
vant regulations were the Town and 
Country Planning (Grants) Regula- 
tions 1950, S.I. No. 88. A useful ex- 
planatory memorandum was issued 
by H.M. Stationery Office. 

Under the 1954 Act, the maximum 
rates of grants for all purposes have 
been reduced to 50 per cent, except in 
the case of the acquisition of public 
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open space; in the latter case the 
grant may be as high as 75 per cent. 
The Minister will apparently be 
making new regulations but these 
have not yet been issued. 

In National Park areas, special 
rates are payable by virtue of the 
National Parks and Access to the 
Countryside Act, 1949. 


Compulsory Purchase Compensation 


In the recent case of W. Rought @ 
Sons v. West Suffolk CC the Court of 
Appeal decided an important point 
on compensation for compulsory 
purchase. The county council had 
acquired part of the company’s land 
and premises for the purposes of 
building a new bridge. Compensa- 
tion was assessed at £28,000 of which 
£11,000 was to be paid for disturb- 
ance to the company’s business; the 
figure was based on the loss of profit 
on certain contracts which the com- 
pany were unable to accept pending 
new arrangements. The council ar- 
gued that, because these profits 
would be subject to tax if earned in 
the ordinary way, the sum of £11,000 
should be reduced by the amount of 
tax that would have been so paid. 
The Court of Appeal rejected this 
argument but granted leave to appeal 
to the House of Lords on certain 
undertakings being given as to costs. 


Tax on Planning Payments 


The payments to be made by the 
Government on claims under Parts I 
and V of the new 1954 Act will in- 
clude interest at 3} per cent for the 
period from 1st July, 1948, to Ist 


July, 1955, or the date of payment 


whichever is earlier. These interest 
payments will rank for income tax 
purposes as income for the year in 
which they are paid, and tax will be 
deductible at the standard rate for 
that year. Surtax payers may claim 
relief under section 238 of the Income 
Tax Act, 1952. A. E. TELLING 
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THE SUBSIDIES FOR FLATS 


Lloyds Bank Review for April has an 
article by F. J. Osborn on ‘“‘How Sub- 
sidies Distort Housing Development”’. 
This gives the facts about the differ- 
ential subsidies in favour of flats on 
expensive sites, relates how they have 
gradually grown, and analyses their 
present effect. It shows that the high 
value of city land is an almost 
negligible factor in a justification of 
differential subsidies; the scales are so 
adjusted as to permit, forsimilarrents, 
the building cost of a flat to be £1,000 
to £1,100 more than that of a normal 
house, and its running cost to be £10 
to £15 a year more. 

Tables in the article show the 
changes in annual subsidies under 
the 1946 and 1952 Acts and their 
capitalized values at the varying 
rates of interest. The diagrams (re- 
printed here) are of special interest. 
No. I shows, for six representative 
examples (two houses and four flats), 
the relationship between the capital- 
ized value of subsidies, the building 
cost, and the site cost. Diagram II 
shows the wide differences in the 
economic rents of dwellings roughly 
equalized in actual rent by the sub- 
sidies; it brings out also the anomaly 


that the subsidy takes no account of 
floor area. This point is emphasized 
by Diagrams III and IV which illus- 
trate the regressiveness of the subsidy 
scales and the poor value obtained, 
in some cases at colossal cost. 

The article exposes as ‘“‘doubly fal- 
lacious”’ the belief that “building up- 
wards” is necessary to avoid a 
catastrophic loss of farmland and 
food production. Flats at sixty an 
acre, compared with houses at fifteen 
an acre, would use, for each 1,000 
dwellings, fifty acres less—but would 
cost £25,000 more for each acre 
“saved”’. 

Closely reasoned, and supported by 
careful calculations, the article argues 
that these differential subsidies tend 
to retain industries and businesses in 
uneconomic situations and to per- 
petuate city congestion and over- 
concentration; and, with London as 
an example, it is shown that a policy 
of low-density rebuilding with some 
dispersal would save vast sums to the 
Treasury and the local authorities. 

The article has been reprinted with 
the permission of Lloyds Bank Review 
by the TCPA, from whom copies can 
be obtained on request. 


Data ON WuiIcH DIAGRAMS ARE BASED 











Houses | Flats 

ce | * | @ | @€ D 
No. of bedrooms 2 | 3 I 2 2 2 
No. of persons 4 5 2 | 4 4 4 
Floor area, square feet 800 950 500 | 750 750 750 
Building cost £1,440 | £1,550 | £1,750 | £2,500 | £2,500 | £2,500 
Site cost per acre* £3,000 £3,000 | £11,000 | £7,000 | £11,000 | £29,000 
Density per acre 15 15 3 | 35 | 35 35 
Subsidy (capitalized) £698 £608 £2,059 | £1,945 | £2,059 | £2,572 











* Including development costs (roads and services). 


[The subsidies in this table and the diagrams were calculated on the revised. 1955 scale, 
but at the interest rate of 3} per cent. The recent increase to 4 per cent slightly reduces the 


capitalized values, but the ratios between flats and houses remain the same.—Ed. |] 
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Diagram L 


BUILDING & SITE COSTS COMPARED WITH CAPITALISED 
VALUE OF SUBSIDIES 


Two Storey Houses; Multi-Storey Flats With Lifts 
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Diagram IL 
RENTS COMPARED WITH ANNUAL SUBSIDIES 
Two Storey Houses; Multi-Storey Flats With Lifts 
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Diagram IIT D 
FLOOR SPACE PROVIDED PER £100 OF 
CAPITALISED SUBSIDIES Rec 
































Diagram IV 
NUMBER OF PERSONS HOUSED 
By £10,000 of Capitalised Subsidies 
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DEFENDING THE GREEN BELT 


Real progress has been made in defining the Green Belt for 
London, but its future still depends on an active and resolute 


public opinion. 


proposals for a London Green 

Belt as recommended by the 
Clement Davies Committee have 
now largely been incorporated in the 
development plans of the Home 
Counties. No longer however is all 
the land originally zoned as Green 
Belt, in the Greater London Plan of 
1944, Open space; some large tracts 
fell victim to the demands of expedi- 
ency in the years immediately follow- 
ing the war. But what does remain is 


S: PATRICK ABERCROMBIE’S 


A family admires the view from the 





by JOHN NEWHOUSE 


still a great advance on the modest 
proposals of the LCC put forward in 
1935 and embodied in the Green Belt 
Act of 1938. 


Effect of the Development Plans 


The development plans when seen 
as a whole will, if the proposals are 
approved by the MHLG, preserve a 
more or less continuous ring of open 
country at a radius of about fifteen to 
twenty miles from the centre of Lon- 
don. In some cases the Ministry will 


White Downs, near Wotton, Surrey. 
Mustograph 
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Relaxation! 


have good grounds, or anyway it has 
been shown good grounds at the pub- 
lic inquiries into the plans, for extend- 
ing the Green Belt. This is particu- 
larly so in those parts swamped by 
LCC housing estates where the local 
planning authority, apparently in an 
endeavour to increase rateable val- 
ues, has resorted to the second wrong 
of allowing yet further Green Belt 
land to be used for private lower- 
density development. 

All the Home County plans were 
submitted to the Ministry two or three 
years ago. Only the Bucks plan has 
been approved so far. The Ministerial 
approval of the plans, when eventu- 
ally given, however—and this must 
be clearly understood—will not give 
statutory protection to the Green 
Belt. All it will do in effect will be to 
relieve the local planning authority 
who zoned land as Green Belt, of the 
burden which it has carried up to 
now of having to show cause, when- 
ever challenged, why such and such 


land should in fact be Green Belt, and 
to place it on the would-be developer 
to show cause why it should not. 


Insecurity of the Green Belt 


The shifting of this burden may cut 
down the more frivolous demands on 
the Green Belt but it cannot be ex- 
pected entirely to suppress activities 
which are still open to the private 
individual to pursue quite legiti- 
mately, such as attempting to de- 
velop land for profit. Nor indeed 
could it be said categorically that no 
future development of what is now 
zoned as Green Belt could ever be in 
the public interest. 

The policy of this Government— 
and of its predecessor—as has been 
publicly declared on frequent occa- 
sions is to preserve the Green Belt 
subject to minor adjustments dictated 
by common sense, and some recent 
decisions have shown that the Govern- 
ment is prepared to implement this 
policy in practice. One recent ex- 
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Walkers in London’s country. 


ample is the refusal of consent to 460 
houses at Totteridge, in that part of 
the Green Belt nearest to the centre of 
London. 


Public Watchfulness Required 


Parliament, under the various 
Town and Country Planning Acts 
1947-54, has provided all the powers 
necessary for the preservation of the 
Green Belt. But the extent to which 
these powers will be exercised in the 
long run will be determined by the 
extent to which their use is supported 
or insisted upon by public opinion. 
Subject to the 1954 Act, every time 
the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government finds in favour of the 
Green Belt, it involves the Exchequer 
in a financial commitment. 

In assessing the force of opinion in 
favour of the Green Belt it is often 
wrongly assumed that the outcry 
when a part of the Belt is threatened 
comes only from the residents in the 
immediate neighbourhood, who are 
held, sometimes in contemptuous 
terms, te be making a protest only be- 
cause their own views and paddocks 
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will be spoilt. Happily, this is not the 
case. In the vanguard of defence, be- 
sides the old-established professional 
and institutional bodies, there are 
now territorial groupings of amenity 
societies, who see that a threat to the 
Green Belt in one part is a danger to 
the whole concept, as well as com- 
binations of town-dwellers who use 
the Green Belt to ramble, cycle, and 
camp in. 

The activity of these organizations 
has been increasing, and recently they 
have been heard at a number of pub- 
lic inquiries where the decision has 
gone in their favour. But their suc- 
cesses, being of a local character, may 
prove only temporary in face of con- 
tinued urban expansion, for in the 
long run the London Green Belt and 
the green belts round other cities and 
towns can survive only in a favour- 
able climate of public opinion. 

There are a number of ways in 
which private individuals can make 
their contribution towards the protec- 
tion of the Green Belt. They can for 
example aid and encourage their local 
civic or amenity society in its work. If 
they have local knowledge and can 
establish a locus standi they can appear 
at public planning inquiries when the 
Green Belt is in question. But above 
all they should ensure that their 
elected representatives, particularly 
in local government, do not merely 
pay lip service to the principle of the 
Green Belt. Ifit is not being effectively 
safeguarded the remedy is not in yet 
another Planning Act but in the 
strength of public opinion that can be 
mustered in favour of the powers al- 
ready at the disposal of planning 
authorities. 





CORRECTION 
In the article ‘‘Planning of Petaling 
Jaya” by T. A. L. Concannon (p. 59, 
Jan. 1955) the number of houses in a 
basic unit should be 400, not 4,000. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 











Government Policy: Forward Moves 


Two important announcements 
were made in the House of Commons 
on 26 April by Mr Duncan Sandys, 
Minister of Housing and_ Local 
Government. 

Under the Town Development 
Act 1952, fixed 50 per cent grants are 
to be made by the Government for 
approved water and sewerage ex- 
tensions in towns accepting dispersed 
population and industry; “‘export- 


ing’’ authorities are to be relieved of 


any liability for rate contribution for 
housing in the receiving area after 
an agreed period (typically ten 
years); and after that period the 
Government will, if the rate burden 
on the receiving authority is unduly 
heavy, make an Exchequer grant of 
the whole or part of the rate con- 
tribution. 

This is a very encouraging step for- 
ward, and will we hope enable many 
agreements to be made between big- 
city authorities and country towns. A 
specified percentage grant for service 
extensions is undoubtedly an advance 
on what it replaces—rather blind 
bargaining between various authori- 
ties and a super-cautious Exchequer 
—and there must be cases in which it 
will seem advantageous to towns 
wanting expansion. Some will still 
worry about the rate contribution 
for housing after the first ten years; 
but it should be possible to reassure 
them by a form of words that will 
put a moral responsibility on future 
Governments to continue the con- 
tribution unless they are satisfied no 
extra rate burden has resulted from 
the dispersal scheme. This is really 
putting the assurance the other way 


round, however, and that may not be 
necessary. 


Green Belts Now Official Policy 


The Minister’s second announce- 
ment of 26 April may come to be re- 
garded as a landmark in urban his- 
tory. 

He said he was convinced that, 
“for the well-being of our people and 
for the preservation of the country- 
side, we have a clear duty to do all we 
can to prevent the further unrestric- 
ted sprawl of the great cities.” The 
development plans for the Home 
Counties, he added, provide for a 
green belt seven to ten miles deep all 
round the built-up area of Greater 
London; and apart from some limited 
“rounding-off”’ of existing towns and 
villages, no further urban expansion 
is to be allowed within this belt. 
“These proposals, if strictly adhered 
to, should prove most effective. For 
this the authorities in the Home 
Counties deserve much credit.”’ 

But though in other parts of the 
country some planning authorities 
are endeavouring to restrict further 
development around the large urban 
areas, he regretted that nowhere has 
any formal green belt as yet been pro- 
posed. “I am accordingly asking all 
planning authorities concerned to 
give this matter further consideration, 
with a view to submitting to me pro- 
posals for the creation of clearly de- 
fined green belts, wherever this is 
appropriate. However, I do not in- 
tend on this account to hold up my 
approval of development plans al- 
ready before me. Additional pro- 
visions for green belts can be in- 
corporated later.” 
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“Rounding-off” and “Infilling” 


Mr Duncan Sandys amplified this 
important statement in two speeches 
in the following week—at Welwyn 
Garden City on 30 April and at the 
Annual Meeting of the TCPA on 
5 May. In the first of these he said 
that he wanted to see plans for green 
belts not only around the big cities 
but around all towns, and linked the 
idea of green belts with that of dis- 
persal from overcrowded places. It 
was necessary to define the limits of 
towns, and to make it “damned diffi- 
cult” to go past the limits. ““Over- 
spill” development must go some 
decent distance away, and we must 
decide where it should be allowed. 
“Tnfilling” must be stopped at some 
point, or you would simply join up 
two areas. You could “round off” 
until everything was joined up. 

At the TCPA meeting Mr Sandys 
asked for the co-operation of the 
Association in tackling the problem 
of green belts. Which places should 
be protected? What should be the 
depth of green belts for various towns ? 
What should be the degree of build- 
ing restriction? (“There must be 
some flexibility; not too much, but 
if you prohibit all building you may 
kill the whole policy.’?) He would 
like the Association, as experienced 
people in this field, to stimulate 
further discussion about these prob- 
lems. 


Mr Duncan Sandys and TCPA 


In his speech at the TCPA annual 
meeting (5 May) Mr Sandys said: 
“This is not the first time that I have 
come to one of your meetings. I used 
to come with my wife to your lunch- 
time meetings. To me it is remarkable 
the way in which you have, with 
limited worldly resources, managed 
to make your voice heard and your 
influence felt over the years.” 

He realized that the Association 
were much concerned with the prob- 
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lems of urban congestion : 

“The problem is a simple one to 
understand but more difficult to 
solve. There is not enough room in- 
side the houses which are over- 
crowded, there is not enough room to 
build more houses, there is not enough 
room for a proper flow of traffic, there 
is not enough room for proper re- 
creational facilities without going far 
afield, and everything is so congested 
and extends over such large built-up 
areas that people have those fearful 
long journeys to and from their work 
every day. The whole of it spells 
strain—strain upon health and nerves 
—and I do not regard it as purely a 
planning problem. It is also a prob- 
lem of the individual health and en- 


joyment of life of everybody and it is 


one which we have got to take as a 
very serious and important problem 
for central Government, for local au- 
thorities, and for the private citizens 
as individuals or grouped in associa- 
tions like yours.” 


Dispersal: Where and How? 


Mr Sandys continued: “The prob- 
lem is simple. . . There are two main 
approaches in tackling it. The first is 
the creation of new towns, new towns 
within the meaning of the New 
Towns Act, which is a new town de- 
veloped in green fields or around an 
existing nucleus under a new town 
development corporation financed 
by the Exchequer. There are twelve 
new towns in England and Wales and 
we can feel fairly satisfied with the 
rate of progress that has been made... 

“By and large we really have been 
able to live up to the intention that 
these new towns should be balanced 
communities and should not just 
become dormitory areas. The growth 
of industry in the new towns is very 
encouraging and I think that with 
every year that goes by industrialists 
are going to recognize the opportuni- 
ties and the advantages of setting up 
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in these new places with a more 
healthy atmosphere and good living 
conditions for their workpeople, who 
are able to live within cycling distance 
of the factories. . . The twelve new 
towns when they are completed are 
likely to provide homes for half a 
million people—people who are for 
the most part now living in congested 
areas in unsatisfactory overcrowded 
conditions. If this is achieved by this 
scheme it is something very much 
worth while.” 


Using the Town Development Act 


Mr Sandys then turned to the 
other method, “the town expansion 
scheme. Here also your Association 
has very consistently supported this 
form of development. The main 
difference from the new town scheme 
is that the expanded town schemes 
are carried out by thelocal authorities. 
This type of development is being 
energetically pursued in the Home 
Counties for the relief of London in 
close co-operation with the LCC. A 
start is being made, although it has 
not been as smooth as hoped, in the 
West Midlands area around Birming- 
ham and other big cities.” 

Discussing procedure, he said: “In 
the first place agreement has to be 
reached between the ‘exporting’ 
authority and the receiving county as 
to what places are suitable for ex- 
pansion. In my view the first ap- 
proach should be made by the big city 
to the county as the main planning 
authority and the first stage in any 
such scheme is to get agreement as to 
which district in the view of the coun- 
ty, as planning authority, it would be 
reasonable and right for the city to 
approach. From then onwards the 
negotiations and discussions should 
be carried out on a tripartite basis— 
the ‘exporting’ city, the county, and 
the town which is proposed for ex- 
pansion. 

“The most important issue in these 
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negotiations is the scale and pace of 
the expansion. The second, the pace, 
is probably more important than the 
scale. The success of the whole policy 
depends upon the newcomers be- 
coming part of the town to which 
they have moved. The more it is in- 
tended to expand on a large scale 
the more important it is to carry 
through the expansion at a moderate 
rate. 

“I have no doubt that if there is 
moderation and good common sense, 
both the exporting and the receiving 
authorities will benefit from working 
together on one of those schemes. | 
think it is also essential if there is to be 
real co-operation and goodwill for the 
exporting city to satisfy all concerned, 
including surrounding counties, that 
they are themselves within their 
boundaries doing everything they 
can to solve their own problems. 
Assurances are needed that steps are 
being taken to ensure that if these 
schemes are carried out the cities are 
doing everything in their power to see 
that people going out are not im- 
mediately replaced by others coming 
in. 

“It is against that background that 
I am looking very critically at the de- 
velopment plans of the big cities in 
regard to the acreage which they 
propose to designate or zone for in- 
dustry and commercial offices.” 


Benefits at Both Ends 


These official comments and Minis- 
terial speeches amount to the most 
explicit Government declaration yet 
made of commitment to a policy of 
city limitation, green belts, and 
planned dispersal to new towns and 
small existing towns. Through a 
series of Governments of different 
party complexions in the past twelve 
years there has been a degree of con- 
tinuity of policy; the successive 
waverings, halts, half-steps back- 
ward, and bold advances seem to have 
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reflected the states of mind and willof to say that Mr Sandys goes on record 
individual Ministers rather than of as a Minister who made a significant 
parties. At the moment of writing no advance in the definition of the dis- 
one knows which party will be in persal policy and in the means of 
power after 26 May, or who will be furthering it. He makes the way 
Minister of Housing and Local plainer for his successor, whether or 
Government. It is however possible not he succeeds himself. 


WRITTEN ANSWER: LOSSES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND 


The Duke of Norfolk asked Her Majesty’s based on sstatistics obtained partly from 
Government whether, in view of the widely _ farmers’ 4 June returns and partly from in- 
varying estimates of land being lost to agri- vestigations by the Department’s outdoor 
culture for non-agricultural purposes, they _ staff. The Table referred to in the Question 
can, by bringing up to date the Analysis was based on these figures. A Table in 
Table in paragraph 88 of the Report of the exactly the same form for the years since 
Committee on Land Utilization in Rural — 1938-9 might be misleading in view of the 
Areas (Cmd. 6378, 1943), supply the figures large areas cf agricultural land taken over 
for land which has actually been taken out of | by the Service Departments during the war 
agricultural use from the year 1939 onwards __ years and the return of much of this land to 
for the various purposes shown in that table. agriculture in the post-war period. The 

THE JOINT PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY, ‘Table below shows the net losses of agri- 
MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE AND FISHERIES Cultural land in three-yearly periods be- 
(EARL ST ALDWyYN): Any figures of the tween 1939-40 and 1953-4 for the particular 
amount of agricultural land taken for de- forms of development covered by the Table 
velopment in England and Wales are _ referred to in the Question; the figures for 
necessarily subject to a margin of error. The _ three-yearly periods are more reliable than 
figures available to my Department are __ year to year figures. 





Net DECREASES IN THE AGRICULTURAL AREA OF ENGLAND AND WALES 









































Building Miscellaneous* 
and —--- -|-—————- —— —-, -——- —-—-— 
general | 
Year Com Sf -_ ; ried ; Total Total 
struction- | Grounds dromes | War : 
f : Other Miscel- 
al or Air | Office iaaeaais 
Develop- Ministry | ; 
ment 
Acres Acres Acres | Acres Acres Acres | Acres 
1939) 40-1941/2 41,000 |—26,600| 160,000} 212,800| 14,600 | 387,400) 401,800 
1942/3-1944/5 50,100 400 98» sata 107,700/| 20,800 | 221, 600 | 271,300 
Total war years 91,100 |=27 27, 000 | _ 25351 100 | 320,500 | 355 an | hencasstinl | Byas00 
Average per year | 15,200 | —4, 500 | 42,200 > | 53> ate | 5,900 | 101, 4,900) 112,200 
1945/6-1947/8 108,100 | 26 ,000 | — 83, 700 | aca 6, pee | - 149,300 | —15,200 
1948/9-1950/1 84,300 | 24,700 — o -39,800 | — 69,200 
1951/2-1953/4 96,800 10, ‘00 -— | —- |} — | —17,100 89,800 
Total post-war | | | 
years 289,200 | 60,800 | is 206,200| 143,800 
= HA Gi GRRE Ga 
Average per year} 32,100 | 6,800 | — — ; — | ~ 22,900 16,000 





*The expression ‘“‘miscellaneous’’ used in Cmd. 6378 refers mainly to certain Government 
Departments, Service and Civil, but excluding the Forestry Commission. From 1948~—9 these 
figures were collected under different headings. 

Minus figures indicate net recoveries. 
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“The Scare about Food Land” 

We print on page 279 a Written 
Answer (House of Lords, 6 April 
1955) about the losses of agricultural 
land to building and other develop- 
ments and the services. According to 
this the net losses for the fifteen years 
1939-54 differ sensationally from the 
actual net changes of the agricultural 
area of England and Wales as given in 
the official Agricultural Returns for 
1938-53, which we quoted in our 
issue of December 1954 and January 
1955. The discrepancy is far too large 
to be accounted for by the fact that in 
the Written Answer the fifteen-year 
period is one year later. 

According to the Agricultural Re- 
turns, the reduction of the area of 
crops, grass, and rough grazings from 
1938 to 1953 was from 30,325,000 
acres to 29,900,000 acres, a drop of 
425,000 acres, or 28,333 acres a year. 
If forests are included, the drop is 
236,000 acres, or 15,733 acres a year. 
In face of these figures, it is difficult to 
understand how the net withdrawals 
for development etc. could possibly 
amount, in the same number of years 
one year later, as the Written Answer 
states, to 819,000 acres, or more than 
three times the loss in the Agricultural 
and Forestry Returns. There must be 
some mistake in one or other of these 
sets of official figures. We suspect that 
either some of the land used for build- 
ing or the services did not come from 
agricultural land, or that some of the 
land held by the services is still under 
cultivation. We are pursuing our in- 
quiries, and hope to report further in 
a later issue. 


The TCPA General Meeting 


Lord Horder, a Vice-President, 
took the chair at the annual meeting 
of the Town and Country Planning 
Association on 5 May, and reminded 
members that his long adherence to 
the movement was due to his belief 
that good planning was an important 
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factor in health—an agency in pre- 
ventive medicine. The Archbishop of 
York was re-elected as President, and 
the Vice-Presidents were also re- 
elected. The report of the Executive 
emphasized the necessity, pointed out 
in their memorandum of March, of a 
more vigorous operation of the Town 
Development Act 1952 and the start- 
ing of additional new towns, and 
speeches at the meeting acknow- 
ledged that there were hopeful signs 
in recent official statements. The 
Executive informed the membership 
that they hoped to be able shortly to 
appoint a full-time director. For the 
twenty-one vacancies on the Council 
of the Association there were thirty- 
three nominations. The retirements 
of Sir Charles Bartlett and Mr W. R. 
Davidge, ppTpi, from the Council 
were accepted with regret and sym- 
pathetic messages. The new mem- 
bers of Council elected were: Sir 
Patrick Dollan, Sir Sydney Little- 
wood, Mrs Evelyn Denington, Mr 
P. T. Ireton, and Mr W. O. Hart. 


Another New Town 

The next (fifteenth) New Town 
under the Act of 1946 is to be in Scot- 
land, at Cumbernauld, to provide 
housing and employment for 40,000 
people from Glasgow—about a fifth 
of the city’s estimated overspill. Mr 


James Stuart, Secretary of State for 


Scotland, announced on 28 April that, 
assuming that the present Govern- 
ment are returned to office, the desig- 
nation of Cumbernauld will be put 
into effect immediately after the 
General Election. The target popula- 
tion will he about 50,000. 

We congratulate the Scottish 
Office and planning enthusiasts (es- 
pecially of the Scottish Section of the 
TCPA) on this forward move, five 
years after the last designation. A new 
development in this case is that Glas- 
gow will contribute financially to the 
housing in the new town. 
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THE FUTURE OF BRITISH CANALS 
A review of the Report of the Board of Survey appointed by the 


British Transport Commission. 


RITAIN’S CANALS, nine-tenths 
B of which were constructed be- 

tween 1760 and 1830, were a 
product of the Industrial Revolution. 
The impact of that revolution on our 
landscape was more often than not 
ugly and deplorable, but the canals 
were an exception. They might even 
be described as scenically the happi- 
est result of industry’s development. 
However, the date 1830 must on no 
account be overlooked: that was also 
the year which saw the opening of the 
Liverpool and Manchester Railway. 
The canal system had scarcely been 
completed before it was threatened 


by J. D. U. WARD 
with such competition as could not be 
foreseen fifty years earlier. Many of 
the canals could not, in fact, compete 
effectively, and gradually about one- 
third of the total mileage passed into 
the control of the railways—which 
were interested in promoting rail 
rather than canal traffic. But here the 
sequence of cause and effect should 
not be misunderstood: it was rather 
because canals were less efficient than 
railways, and not because the rail- 
ways feared canals and used steam- 
roller tactics, that much of the canal 
system ‘‘failed”’. 

Canals are obvious things, and 


The Kennet and Avon Canal at Bradford on Avon. This canal is to be abandoned. 
J. D. U. Ward 
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idleness and dereliction were plain 
for all to see. The failures caused some 
public uneasiness, which led to var- 
ious inquiries, including that of a 
Royal Commission in 1906 under 
Lord Shuttleworth. The members of 
the Commission were not agreed in 
their recommendations, nor could 
they forecast that the canal system 
could be made to pay if any or all of 
their proposals were realized. Noth- 
ing was done. 

With the growth of road traffic be- 
tween 1920 and 1930 the position of 
many canals deteriorated yet further, 
and another Royal Commission 





From ‘“‘The Economist” 


agreed in 1930 that some of the canals 
must be considered obsolete but em- 
phasized that others were still useful. 
And that, roughly, is the finding of 
the Board of Survey appointed by 
the Transport Commission in April 
1954—the board whose report was 
published this last April.* 


The 1955 Report 


The Board sought to discover (a) 
whether all possible steps are being 
taken to ensure that the maximum 

*Canals and Inland Waterways. Report of 


the Board of Survey (British Transport Com- 
mission, 1955; 8s. 6d.). 
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economic advantage is being derived 
from the canal system under the 
Commission’s control, and (b) what 
steps should be taken in regard to 
such of the Commission’s inland 
waterways as can no longer be put to 
economic commercial use. They now 
recommend certain changes in ad- 
ministration (e.g. canals in Scotland, 
all of which are losing money, should 
be transferred to the Secretary of 
State for Scotland) and (3) that the 
Transport Commission should “‘con- 
centrate on those waterways activi- 
ties which are of real value as part of 
the transport system and be relieved 
of the remainder, which are placing 
a heavy burden on the waterways 
administration and finances”; and 
(4) “that certain defined waterways 
be developed, others to be retained 
for navigation, and the remainder to 
be regarded as having insufficient 
commercial prospects to justify re- 
tention for that purpose.” 

In consequence of the ‘Transport 
Commission’s acceptance of these 
two major recommendations (3) and 
(4), there has been some strong ad- 
verse comment both by the Inland 
Waterways Association (which may 
be described as a body of amateurs of 
canals who would like to see an all- 
round canal revival) and by in- 
dividuals arguing on such lines as 
“Since the canals are already there, 
surely canal transport should be able 
to compete with road and rail trans- 
port?” or “It is vital that the heavy 
traffic on the roads should be re- 
duced, and canals should be made to 
play their part in effecting a reduc- 
tion.” 


Closing and Developing Canals 
Inland canals now carry about 1 
per cent of total inland tonnage. Only 
a third of the total mileage of the 
canals makes a profit, while the other 
two-thirds (about 1,300 miles) shows 
losses, even though there are con- 
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siderable receipts from water rents. 
In the light of these facts the finding 
that 771 miles of canals, at present 
involving a dead loss of £200,000 a 
year, “have insufficient commercial 
prospects to justify their retention for 
navigation” does not seem ungener- 
ous to the system as a whole, even 
though the (presumably) doomed 
lengths include such apparently 
promising waterways as the Forth 
and Clyde Canal, the Kennet and 
Avon Canal, and the southern section 
of the Oxford Canal. With this sug- 
gested abandonment of 771 miles 
should be considered the proposed 
development of 336 miles (including 
some of the Grand Union Canal) and 
the retention without development of 
the remaining 994 miles—many of 
them likely to remain uneconomic. 


Defenders of the Canals 


The most vocal of the pro-canal 
critics, the Inland Waterways As- 
sociation, complain that both the 
Transport Commission and the Board 
of Survey, which latter they fault (not 
wholly without reason) as insuffici- 
ently independent of the Commission 
to be a fit judge of the subject, are 
unenterprising and defeatist in out- 
look. They would like to see a positive 
or aggressive policy of development. 
Their recommendat:ons include such 
points as: 

1. There should be no more ab- 
andonment of navigable waterways. 

2. All the waterways should be de- 
veloped and exploited in all their 
functions cumulatively, i.e. com- 
mercial and pleasure traffic, water 
supply and land drainage, under the 
supervision of a specially-constituted 
waterways authority. 

5. Capital should be allocated to 
the waterways until the system has 
reached the point at which normal 
annual maintenance alone is neces- 
sary. 

To which many readers will inevit- 
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ably make rejoinder that canals have 
had their chance; they were made 
and managed for profit and the 
failures are real failures in capacity 
to compete. 


“Galvanizing Dead Frogs” 


The Report notices the present 
reasons for failure (which include 
even such things as difficulties in 
manning the boats and the cost of 
maintaining the boats) and further 
gives pages of figures in which the in- 
come and expenditure ofall the canals 
is analysed in detail. Anyone reading 
some of the pro-canal statements 
which have appeared in the press can 
only wonder whether the critics have 
studied the Report which they attack. 
Some pro-canal suggestions in fact 
savour of experiments in galvanizing 
dead frogs—for long sections of the 
existing canal systems are undoubted- 
ly dead. 

This last fact is recognized by the 
actual business users—the profes- 
sional National Association of In- 
land Waterway Carriers—who re- 
commend that the Transport Com- 
mission ‘‘should be relieved under 
fair conditions of the unnecessary 
financial burden arising from the 
totally unremunerative sections”. 

Economic efficiency remains the 
crux of the matter, and it is in fact 
remarkable that the greater propor- 
tion of a canal system constructed “‘to 
compete with pack-horse and horse- 
drawn transport over poor roads” 
should survive to 1955 rather than 
that much should now be derelict or 
obsolescent. Incidentally, some of the 
canal-amateur arguments could equ- 
ally well be used in support of wind- 
mills or to recommend revivals of 
coaches-and-four and ploughing by 
ox teams; in fact, windmills, coaches- 
and-four and to a less extent ox- 
ploughing were all enjoying their 
heyday at roughly the same time as 
canals—say 1820-40. 
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Amenity Value of Canals 

One point of minor importance 
from either the transport or the total 
economic aspects but of major inter- 
est for “amenity” people is appar- 
ently being overlooked in some of the 
current disputes. There is no recom- 
mendation that all or most of the un- 
wanted canals should be drained and 
filled in, and a suggestion that they 
might be converted into roads is re- 


jected. It is merely recommended 


that those canals no longer to be 
maintained for transport should be 
handed to bodies other than the 
Transport Commission. 

Why, then, should they not con- 
tinue—at least for a good proportion 
of their lengths—to be a pleasant 
feature of the scene and a proper 
place for pleasure boating and fishing 
while still playing some part in 
schemes of water-supply and land 
drainage? Expenses of upkeep for 
these purposes should be relatively 
low, especially since most of the more 
costly stretches with many locks, tun- 
nels, bridges or long aqueducts could 
be drained or closed off. 


Do the Public Care? 


It should soon be possible to decide 
whether there is any real demand, 
backed by numbers of people willing 
to pay hard cash, for canals as 
amenities. At present there is some 
reason for scepticism on this point. 
More than twenty years ago, in 1933, 
Mr W. Bliss’s book The Heart of 
England by Waterway was published. 
This pleasantly discursive volume 
contains an eloquent account of 
canoeing on canals (and rivers) of the 
United Kingdom. The author told 
enthusiastically how canals climb 
hills and then circle round their 
slopes offering high views such as no 
navigable river ever gives; he men- 
tions tunnels and recalls that the pas- 
sage of the long and lofty aqueduct 
near Llangollen can yield a shiver of 
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fearful excitement. But the subject 
did not prove ‘“‘popular’’: there was 
not, and does not now seem to be, any 
really widespread interest or demand 
for the pleasure uses of canals, though 
the few enthusiasts are vociferous. 


The Profitable Canals 


Since a disproportionate share of 


this article has been given to un- 
economic canals and contentious 
issues it should be emphasized that 
there seems to be no hostility from 
anyone to the maintenance of canals 
which are serving a real purpose in 
the economic life of the country, and 
the value of these canals is acknow- 
ledged. The best profit-makers are 
the Aire and Calder and the Sheffield 
and South Yorkshire Canals but it is 
worth noting that the barely five- 
mile-long Hollinwood branch of the 
Ashton Canal returns profits of be- 
tween £10,000 and £20,000 a year. 
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Nor has the Transport Commission 
been so reluctant to put money into 
the canals as some people have com- 
plained. In the years 1948-53, the 
Report states, well over £1,000,000 
was spent on making good arrears of 
maintenance and another £500,000 
on additional plant and equipment. 
During that period traffic increased 
by 30 per cent from 10 million tons a 
year to nearly 13 million tons, and the 
reduction of the deficit from £573,367 
in 1951 to £102,060 in 1953 is cited as 
evidence of improved efficiency. 

The Report is packed with facts 
and figures. It gives the impression 
of being fair-minded and objective 
except in so far as there may be some 
distaste for the idea of maintaining 
uneconomic waters with little or no 
prospect of a substantial increase in 
traffic. This particular distaste may 
be shared by large numbers of tax- 
payers. 


Stuart King Revokes Planning Permission 


The late Dr W. H. Dickinson’s book London’s Water Supply, published by the 
Newcomen Society at the end of 1954, contains a striking tale of non-conform- 


ing user in the seventeenth century: 


“It will be convenient here to mention . . 


. some other animal-driven 


waterworks. The most important were those of Somerset House on the bank 
of the Thames, but they lasted only for some ten or eleven years. 

“They were situated in the ground of the then Somerset House, in the line 
of the present Surrey Street and most probably where that line now cuts 
Temple Station on the District Railway. They originated in a patent granted 
in 1655, by Oliver Cromwell, Lord Protector, to Sir Edward Ford. . . 


*“Monconys says that from the top of the tower a fine view of the surrounding 





district, including the Temple and Somerset (or Denmark) House was ob- 
tained. This, however, was really Ford’s undoing, because at the Restoration 
this mansion became the palace of Queen Henrietta Maria, mother of Charles 
II, who soon found, very naturally, that it was an annoyance to have the 
gardens and house overlooked from the tower. Accordingly the King wrote on 
July 31, 1664 (Cal. State Papers, Dom. 1663-4, p. 655) to Ford and his partners 
informing them that “The great fabric of wood which they have erected for 
raising water from the Thames, on the soil of the river, is a nuisance, especially 
to Denmark House, and must be removed within three months, but consider- 


ing the cost they have been at in its erection, he gives them the choice of 


removing it so as to preserve the materials, otherwise it will be removed, and 
they punished for the delay.’ Presumably the order was obeyed. . .”’. G.D.M.B. 
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SELF-HELP IN COMMUNITY 


BUILDING 


The inspiring possibilities of continuing voluntary work with 
the supply of materials by authorities is illustrated by this account 
of the provision of community centres in Bristol. 


of the new neighbourhoods repre- 

sented by the municipal housing 
estates that there should be provid- 
ed in the area the facilities for the 
employment of adult leisure in such a 
manner as to increase the cohesion 
and self-reliance of the residents. For 
financial and other reasons which are 
only too well known it was not pos- 
sible to make such provision. At the 
same time, because of the influence of 
war-time comradeship or (more prob- 
ably) for other reasons too complex 
to be examined here, there was a 
general tendency among tenants of 
housing estates, both municipal and 


r was a basic aim in the planning 


by H. P. DOW 
private, to combine together and to 
demand new buildings in the form of 
community centres. 

This was the position in Bristol as 
in other cities. In Bristol, however, 
there has developed a tradition of 
self-help which has made possible the 
building of new community centres 
despite the restrictions only recently 
lifted by the Minister of Education. 
This tradition has grown from small 
beginnings. In 1947 the local educa- 
tion authority satisfied local demand 
in one estate by presenting two Nis- 
sen huts and the materials for their 
erection to the tenants at a total cost 
of £845. The tenants erected the huts 


Work in progress on the Novers Park Community Centre at Bristol. 





F.G. Warne, Lid. 
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and put them to good use and as a 
result of this tenants on other estates 
sought the same facilities,each scheme 
being progressively more ambitious. 


Provision of Permanent Buildings 


After the third such scheme the 
local education authority defined its 
policy and since then the buildings 
have been of a more permanent 
structure. Under this policy the 
authority agrees to provide a site 
which is leased to the local association 
for ninety-nine years at a nominal 
rent of £2 a year and to pay three- 
quarters of the cost of materials, if 
the association on their side carry out 
the work by voluntary labour and 
find the balance of the cost. 

It is important to emphasize the 
manner in which this tradition has 
developed from a Nissen hut to the 
large concrete structures illustrated. 
There is no doubt that this has been 
assisted by the relatively compact 
nature of the city which makes for 
communication of information be- 
tween housing areas and by the exis- 
tence of a federation of local associa- 
tions maintained by the help of the 
Bristol Council of Social Service. At 
the same time the policy of the 
authority, while providing a chal- 
lenge within the means of all but the 
most depressed estates, is simple and 
clear and provides both a positive 
goal and the incentive to think in 
more ambitious terms than the Nissen 
hut or prefabricated shack. 


What Has Been Achieved 


Excluding the first Nissen hut, 
eight centres have been erected or are 
in the process of being erected within 
the city boundaries and it is antici- 
pated that a ninth (which is to be a 
brick building) will be started this 
summer.The cost of these buildings 
(excluding labour of course) has 
varied from £1,800 to £3,500. In 
general, at present rates, it is reckoned 
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that a building which is worth put- 
ting up and at the same time within 
the means of voluntary labour will 
cost about £3,500 and take not less 
than two years. 

The Novers Park Community 
Centre, which I propose to take as an 
example, was started in May 1953, 
had the main roofing completed by 
February 1954, and will probably be 
open by Christmas 1955. The Novers 
Park estate is a pre-war private 
estate consisting of some 400 houses. 
The houses were built for rent and 
purchase by working-class families 
and are in fact smaller than the houses 
of the contemporary municipal es- 
tates. The population of the estate is 
probably similar to that of other 
estates, and in fact membership of 
the association is open to the tenants 
in the large ‘‘slum-clearance”’ estate 
which is contiguous to Novers: Park. 


A Community Centre 


The building under construction, 
of which the sketch gives the main 
dimensions, consists of a hall with 
stage, two dressing-rooms, a club- 
room, a workshop, a billiard-room, a 
skittle-alley, with kitchen and cloak- 
rooms. Taking advantage of the 
slope of the ground, the workshop 
and the storage space are situated 
underneath the club-room and stage 
respectively. There is also a pro- 
jection room built in over the foyer. 


‘The hall will have a suspended ceiling 


14 feet above the floor, and a wood- 
block floor. The building is construct- 
ed of a_ hollow concrete block 
(g in. by g in. by 18 in.) which is to be 
rendered, and the roof is of asbestos 
sheeting on timber trusses. The build- 
ing was designed by one of the local 
residents, a foreman bricklayer, and 
his sketches were steered through the 
planning formalities by the local 
authority. The present detailed draw- 
ings were actually drawn up by a 
Brazilian architectural student who 
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Ground plan of the Novers Park Community Centre. 


took part in an International Work 
Camp on the site in July 1953—a 
great event in the area and an im- 
portant by-product of building opera- 
tions. 


Voluntary Builders 


The labour force, in this as in other 
Bristol schemes, is a small band of 
loyal enthusiasts, about fifteen in 
number. They comprise the foreman 
bricklayer, a telephone engineer, an 
electrician, a smith, two foremen car- 
penters, a glazier, a gas fitter, and an 
apprentice electrician (who has been 
encouraged by his father to undertake 
all the electric wiring as a way of ac- 
quiring experience of working on his 
own); other keen volunteers who are 
not building tradesmen include a 
docker, a general building labourer, 
a local shopkeeper, and a Post Office 
worker. Some of the tradesmen only 
come in to do the kind of work in 
which their skill is needed, so that the 
actual hard-core of general workers is 
even smaller. It can be appreciated 
that the building fills the life of the 
few enthusiasts; Saturday afternoons 


and Sunday mornings are the main 
working times; in the early days many 
men worked most nights of the week 
as well, but they have wisely decided 
to limit mid-week work for the sake 
of their wives and families. 

Besides its grant-aid policy, the 
local education authority also pro- 
vides help in other ways. As has been 
mentioned, the officers steer the plans 
through the formalities of planning, 
and give constant advice throughout 
the project, and, through the local 
education authority, some tools and 
equipment are made available from 
the city engineer’s department. Under 
the grant-aid policy the cash contri- 
bution of the association is paid direct 
to the LEA which then pays all the 
bills. The LEA also orders materials 
which can be obtained cheaper 
through bulk purchase, e.g. cement, 
the roof-timbers, the asbestos sheet- 
ing, and wire fencing. But each associ- 
ation is encouraged to find cheaper 
sources of materials if it can. 


Importance of “Scrounging” 
The finding of cheaper ways of do- 
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ing things and of cheaper sources of 
materials is popularly known among 
Bristol community associations as 
“scrounging’’. It involves all the 
building enthusiasts at their respec- 
tive places of work keeping their ears 
and eyes open for bargains, and it also 
involves a great deal of hard work. 
Some “‘scrounging”’ stories from No- 
vers Park are typical; one story relates 
how at an auction of fittings from an 
old cinema someone secured a lot of 
seventeen doors for 4 guineas. The 
doors were of miscellaneous sizes but 
that did not matter as the doorways 
had not at that time been built and so 
the doorways were made to fit the 
doors. In the same way, as many of 
the men are concerned with building 
and carpentry, they have been quick 
to follow-up stories of cheap supplies 
at auctions and special sales. 

But many of the “scrounging”’ 
stories are stories of sheer hard work; 
for example, although the drains up 
to the interceptor on the site were dug 
and laid by the local authority and 
the cost debited to the association, the 
workers saved further costs by doing, 
themselves, the trenching up to the 
site for water and other services; 
and nearly all the 3 in. by 2 in. timber 
for hanging the roof was obtained for 
£2 13s., a sum paid for a_ 16-foot 
piece of timber 14 in. by 14 in. which 
was then hand-sawn into lengths 
7 in. by 14 in. before being taken to a 
saw-mill. 


Helpful Co-operation 


The last illustrates another potent 
source of help. Many employers have 
been impressed by the efforts being 
made by the association, and when 
approached by one of their employees 
have granted favours such as the free 
use of the saw-mill on a Sunday 
morning, or have made avaiiable 
materials at special prices or even at 
no cost at all. In this way all the } in. 
conduit for electric wiring has been 
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obtained free at Novers Park. An- 
other Bristol association had their 
stage-curtains made up and fitted for 
the wholesale cost of the materials. 
In this way the local authority by 
co-operating with the local people 
and lending encouragement to their 
enthusiasm and enterprise will have 
secured the provision of community 
facilities of far greater value than that 
represented by the actual grant. 


Finance of the Centre 

The following table sets out briefly 
the association’s estimates of the 
costs: 


Fencing £100 
Foundation and main structure 1,585 

Internal (including wood floor 
for hall) 723 
Electricity and heating 400 
Plumbing and sanitation 174 
Drainage 665! 
Miscellaneous items 100 
£3,747 


These estimates are based on trade 
prices and in fact the total exceeds 
the £3,400 provided for under the 
grant. But the builders are confident 
that they have already saved more 
than the surplus and that they will 
actually cut the estimates to such an 
extent as to be able to afford the floor 
of the skittle-alley (an expensive 
speciality) which is not included in 
the estimate. 

These figures quoted above do not 
include the cost of furnishing and 
equipment. Substantial grants of 334 
per cent are available from the Minis- 
try of Education for this purpose, and 
the Bristol Education Committee is 
prepared to advance the remaining 
sum, often about £300, on an interest- 
free loan payable by equal quarterly 
instalments over three years. In the 
case of Novers Park such a loan will 
not be necessary as the ladies of the 

! This high cost is due to the fact that the 


drains had to be laid through rock which had 
to be blasted. 
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association have not been idle while 
the men worked and have, by the 
devious means known to all voluntary 
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organizations, managed to raise £250 
since their men started work on the 
building. 


A Lych-House ? 


The subjoined photograph shows 
part of the large lych-gate at Dinder 
near Wells, and a building which 
carries the words The Rest House. 
Presuming this to be a village mor- 
tuary situated just inside the church- 
yard and never having seen such a 
thing, I took my snapshot, but later 
learnt that the building was in fact 
used only as a store for the tools used 
in maintaining the churchyard. But 
the error recalled a conversation else- 
where, many years ago, with a par- 
son’s wife who was then my hostess: 
having expressed some _ ultra-reac- 
tionary views on certain social and 
economic questions, I was asked, not 
too pertinently, ““Well, now, suppose 
you lived in one of this parish’s two- 
roomed cottages: when the time 
came, would you prefer to eat and sit 
with a corpse, or sleep with it?” 

Surely there must still be a need for 
mortuary chapels in many villages— 


“Wie 


a greater need for lych-houses than 
for lych-gates? (Incidentally, with 
many people the greatest care must 
be exercised about labels: a mortuary 
chapel will be opposed but a Chapel 
of Rest will be approved.) There can 
sometimes, though not always, be 
real objections to the use of the 
church itself, but where people have 
dwellings with only a few small rooms, 
there must be a need. In Basle, 
Switzerland, a dead body may not be 
kept in a dwelling house for more than 
twenty-four hours. The whole ques- 
tion received some attention at the 
1948 conference at Cheltenham of 
the Burial and Cremation Authori- 
ties, whose printed report is. still 
available. An increasing amount of 
care is now being given to church- 
yards and their appearance: might 
not this present subject be considered 
at the same time by all responsible 
authorities ? J. D. U. WARD 
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MONMOUTHSHIRE HOUSES 


A review of ‘‘Monmouthshire Houses”, Parts II and III, by Sir 
Cyril Fox and Lord Raglan, published by National Museum of 


Wales, Cardiff at 175. 6d. and 21s. 


HESE TWO volumes complete 
the trilogy on the smaller 
houses of Monmouthsire, ‘‘a fer- 
tile patch of British soil’’, somewhat 
remote, but so full of vigour as to pro- 
duce in its heyday a true regional 
style of domestic building. It has long 
been debatable whether this patch of 
British soil is Welsh or English; the 
place namesare predominantly Welsh 
but the names of the authors (devotees 
of Wales) are Fox and Somerset. 
The architecture anyhow has a charm 
of its own which they have described 
with scientific exactitude, artistic 
appreciation, and lively interest. I 
doubt if so complete a study is to be 
found elsewhere in Great Britain. 

Each of the volumes represents 
what might be called a period. The 
first, reviewed in these pages some 
time ago, was concerned with houses 
‘of medieval character’, most of 
them timber framed, with the ground 
floor rooms open to the roof. There 
was one remarkable, though not 
unique, structural feature called ‘“‘the 
cruck-truss’’—a piece of fine medie- 
val carpentry. 

The second period which began in 
1550 and only lasted fifty or sixty 
years displayed a most remarkable 
transformation, that cannot in any 
way be attributed to the infiltration 
of the Renaissance, although it al- 
most exactly coincided with the reign 
of Queen Elizabeth. The houses are 
built of stone rubble; the windows 
have massive wood mullions; there 
are usually two storeys and the rooms 
are ceiled; greater privacy also is 
aimed at in parlour and bedroom. 


by PATRICK ABERCROMBIE 


During this “‘sub-medieval’’ period 
a well-marked regional style was 
evolved, including heavy chamfered 
beams supporting the ceilings, stud 
and panelled partitions and fine 
Gothic-type front doors, such as that 
in the house known as ‘“‘Parlour”’ at 
Dingestow. It was a period of agri- 
cultural prosperity and a certain 


Oak door-frame and door to ‘‘Parlour’’, 

Dingestow. The door has broad strap- 

hinges, partly under applied mouldings 

framing the exposed portion and covering in 

medieval fashion the vertical joints of the 
planking. 


4 PARLOUR .DINGESTOW E 


Plan of Dene 
(chiang $9" «3'S') 
i se 














FIGURE 27 4.—Partour, DINGEsTOW. 
Oak door-frame and door to parlour. 
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A farm-house at Cwm, Llantrissent. The Tudor north wing consists of a single room with a 

vaulted undercroft. The building to the south and west of the Tudor block is of the early 

seventeenth and eighteenth century. A window, now blocked externally, was inserted high 

up in the gable. It was of oak with eight-sided mullions, a type dating from the beginning of 
the seventeenth century. 


number of houses for the wealthier 
farming folk were built: it is to be 
remarked that the greater amount of 
money available was spent, not on 
increased size or privacy or comfort, 
but on ornamental display, as hap- 
pens, say the authors, “‘in all civiliza- 
tions and all grades of society’’. The 
ornament was not applied but took 
the form, chiefly, of the enrichment of 
structural features, such as remark- 
ably decorative chamferings and 
mouldings of beams: there was little 
carving. 

The houses must have been ex- 
tremely uncomfortable though prob- 
ably not more so than those in other 
parts of the country during the 
Elizabethan era. The windows were 
unglazed, the daylight opening be- 
tween the thick diagonally placed 
mullions being as narrow as 3 inches. 
It is supposed that the windows, on 
both sides of the room, allowed the 
inside shutter to be bolted on the 


windy side, the room being dimly lit 
from the other side. The prevailing 
plan, too, was very awkward. The big 
fireplace was in the gable-end wall, 
with the entrance door on one side, 
through a short passage beside the 
fireplace jamb, and a staircase on the 
other side. Granted that the hall was 
not the sitting room (a parlour with or 
without a fireplace was partitioned 
off at the other end), this was any- 
how a most cheerless arrangement. 

Finally, as the authors say, a few 
exotic houses coming ‘‘from another 
world of art and craftsmanship, that 
of lowland Gothic in the first flush of 
the Renaissance’’, remind us “‘that 
our rugged mansion structures of the 
regional style, admirable as they are, 
lack one essential of civilization— 
grace.” 

The third period, the Renaissance, 
which is covered in Volume III and 
which lasted rather over a century 
until 1714, clearly shows the vigorous 
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The dairy door at Upper Wern-hir, Llan- 
badog, dated about 1700; **. . . perhaps the 
finest door in existence!” 


handling of new ideas by the regional 
craftsmen. The illustrations at the 
end of the volume will show how little 
there is of conventional Caroline or 
Queen Anne design. And although 
our authors label their Renaissance 
house ““The Age of Display”, I ven- 
ture to join issue with them by point- 
ing out (as indeed they do) that some 
of the earliest results were a greater 
degree of comfort (glazed wider win- 
dows and opening casements), a 
greater degree of privacy in living 
rooms and bedrooms, and above all 
more inventiveness in planning. The 
entrance door in the middle of the 
long front is often quoted as an ex- 
ample of Renaissance desire for sym- 
metry. 

But the Renaissance also produced 
a more convenient and comfortable 
plan (found of course occasionally in 
the earlier period). The staircase is 
also more freely treated, both square 


on plan and as a “‘roomy spiral—the 
oak-baulk stairs . . . tenoned into a 
mast-like newel’’. 


A Renaissance Door 


The regional style, then, of the 
valley of the Usk maintained its 
vitality, fertilized but not obliterated 
by these new ideas filtering in from 
Italy, France, Flanders, and Holland 
and producing among other things 
the charming fantasies of those scroll- 
motive shaped door heads, lasting in 
their endless variety well to the end of 
the seventeenth century. Our authors 
with their meticulous care distin- 
guish numerous phases of this hun- 
dred years’ period but I would like to 
pick out one single door which they 
illustrate on their cover and which 
seems to me the complete confutation 
of those silly people who vilify the 
effects of the Renaissance. This is a 
dairy door at Upper Wern-hir, 
Llanbadog, dated about 1700. No- 
thing could be more distinct from the 
noble Gothic door at Dingestow, and 
no Queen Anne architect could have 
thought of it; and nevertheless it is 
instinct with the Renaissance spirit— 
the master-work of a Monmouth 
craftsman and perhaps the finest dairy 
door in existence! Let me conclude 
with the author’s pithy comment: 
“The merits of this doorway are, we 
think, readily recognizable, once the 
eye becomes accustomed to the un- 
familiar relation of panels to frame 
in the door itself. The eighteenth- 
century sense of proportion would not 
admit as agreeable or appropriate a 
variant of normal door and door 
frame so extreme; but it must be re- 
membered that the proportions ac- 
cepted as a necessary element of 
architectural design by educated 
people represent a relative, not abso- 
lute, notion.” 

The National Museum of Wales is 
to be congratulated on its discern- 
ment and enterprise. 
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HIGHLANDS INVESTIGATED 


A review of West Highland Survey: 


An Essay in Human 


Ecolog y by Dr F. Fraser Darling, published by Oxford University 


Press at 305.) 


sion established the West High- 

land Survey under the director- 
ship of the well-known naturalist Dr 
Fraser Darling to survey the West 
Highlands and Hebrides scientifically 
and to assess the factors which have 
led to a deterioration in social and 
economic conditions. Assisted by a 
modest staff of research workers and 
Gaelic-speaking field officers, the 
group prepared a collection of 1,040 
cards detailing a vast amount of in- 
formation about each township and 


[ 1944 the Development Commis- 


Balcreick. A crofting township five miles 


by ROBERT H. S. ROBERTSON 


parish in the ten arbitrary provinces 
studied—a veritable Domesday book 
of great value to those who deal with 
the ‘Highland Problem’’. The pres- 
ent book, which has been eagerly 
awaited for five years, is a fascinating 
summary of the Survey’s findings. 
The region described covers some 
of the highest, roughest, and poorest 
ground in Scotland; in area it is 29 
per cent of the country; but its popu- 
lation has fallen from 9-6 per cent of 
the Scottish total in 1801 to 2-3 per 
cent in 1951; and the decline has not 


west of Kinlochbervie, N.W. Scotland. 


Robert Adam 
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Robert Adam 


Foresters’ Houses (wooden type) at the Forestry Commission Ground near Feshie Bridge, 
Strathspey. 


abated. In history books we read with 
horror of populations being deci- 
mated by warfare; here we are learn- 
ing about a people who have suffered 
decimation fourteen times in 150 
years—unwitting genocide. 


Unsuccessful Measures 


The problem is so intricate that few 
of the ameliorative measures so far 
adopted or proposed have in Dr 
Darling’s view much chance of suc- 
cess. “Improvement in communica- 
tions is repeatedly put forward as the 
cure,” in the belief that “‘this step 
would set right the economics of the 
region, and that all other ills would 
cure themselves thereafter. The an- 
thropologist knows that ‘improve- 
ment’ in communications may be the 
final step in achieving social disinte- 
gration and there are examples on a 
small scale of this phenomenon in the 
West Highlands. Unfortunately,”’ he 
adds, “there is a general antagonism 
to anthropological consideration of 
human problems in Britain. Such 


methods are thought to be more suit- 
ably reserved for Africans or New 
Hebrideans! Other pundits say that 
ownership is the solution of the 
crofter problem, and those who press 
for the establishment of industry are 
legion. Detached inquiry in the 
Highlands and Islands will show that 
ownership is not generally desired in 
the one agricultural section of the 
community which enjoys absolute 
security of tenure; and in one com- 
munity (Glendale in Skye), where 
this remedy has been applied, the ex- 
periment is breaking down. It may 
also be demonstrated that areas near 
to where industry has been estab- 
lished in a large way have suffered de- 
population more severely than else- 
where.” 


Towards a Unified Programme 

The real wealth of the Highlands 
in the Survey’s view lies in the soil 
and sea. The forests have been 
devastated for over a thousand years 
and cattle rearing has largely given 
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way to a harmful alien land use in 
sheep farming. “Any rehabilitative 
policy must deal with this descending 
spiral of physical and_ biological 
phenomena and decide where it is 
going to cut in. The mere granting 
of subsidies in the form of money 
without a clear understanding of 
their impact on the situation outlined 
above will be a further waste of the 
nation’s treasure.” 

The Survey does not lay down a 
master plan, but makes valuable 
recommendations towards a unified 
development programme. The main 
proposals are extensive reafforesta- 
tion to provide the necessary cover 


for pasture and arable land together: 


with a drastic reduction in the sheep- 
cattle ratio. The Survey could have 
strengthened their argument by sum- 
marizing the cattle-sheep-man ratios 
in each parish as recorded in Sin- 
clair’s Statistical Account of 1791-8. 

Among the many detailed pro- 
posals are the co-operative provision 
of hay, at present a very costly im- 
port, the provision of more electrical 
drying plants, the building of com- 
munal barns for storing crops, fodder 
and fertilizers, the development of 
the white fishing industry, the wise 
enclosure of land, the enlargement of 
crofts, the extermination of the rabbit 
(myxomatosis has made a good be- 
ginning), the maintenance of an ade- 
quate foundation stock of some pure, 
hardy breed of cattle such as the 
Highland and Galloway, and an im- 
proved yearly supply of milk. 


Three Contrasting Policies 


David Lilienthal stated among his 
principles that resource development 
must be governed by the unity of 
nature itself and that the people must 
participate actively in that develop- 
ment. Dr Darling’s book, subheaded 
“An Essay in Human Ecology”, 
gives scientific conviction to these 
words. Mineral resources however are 
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not fully enough considered, except 
with regard to house-building, where 
Dr Werner Kissling’s neo-Neolithic 
design is praised. 

The value of part-time work in 
other trades is recognized, though the 
danger is that the more ecologically 
balanced occupations of agriculture 
and fishing are too easily neglected. 
Dr Darling has great sympathy with 
the old Highland culture; its fucure 
could be affected by three contrasting 
policies: “‘first, Gaeldom as a culture 
can be ignored altogether and every 
effort made to crush it out or absorb it 
into the undifferentiated magma of 
Western civilization so that any dis- 
tinctive character is lost; second, 
Gaeldom can attempt cultural re- 
sistance to pressure by reaction, 
adopting rigidity, looking back over 
its shoulder and refusing to change; 
third, it can accept change and evo- 
lution in the conscious poise of its own 
strength and its own values.” 

The most important conclusion of 
the only team of scientifically trained 
observers who have ever adequately 
studied the Highland problem is that 
“effective rehabilitation will call for 
an organization with executive au- 
thority, able to act in several fields, 
which will not neglect the scientific 
quality and interest of what is being 
done, nor omit the humane studies 
which could be the lubrication of the 
whole intricate machinery. Highland 
feeling is bitter and the method of 
procrastination practised by  suc- 
cessive governments of appointing 
committees of investigation and for 
giving advice without obtaining the 
basic data has worn thin.”’ Dr Darling 
commends the work of the Tennessee 
Valley Authority ; their outlook would 
be: “Here is a people and a region in 
trouble; how can the trend be set the 
other way? can dams and the elec- 
tricity generated be the means by 
which we can motivate the whole re- 
habilitative front?” 
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THE CITY AND COUNTY OF BRISTOL. 
A Study in Atlantic Civilization. By 
Brian Little. Werner Laurie. 255. 

Bristol was for centuries the second 
city in the Kingdom, and has per- 
haps more to show than almost any 
other town from its kaleidoscopic 
past. It is refreshing to see the city 
through the eyes of a historian of such 
zeal and thoroughness. From an an- 
alysis of the site where the town ‘“‘was 
bound to grow’’, the author follows its 
fortunes and personalities in days of 
expansion, civil war, and-exploration, 
through Georgian times and the Re- 
form Riots, to a brave attempt at a 
history of his own day. The under- 
lying theme, announced in the sub- 
title, stresses the distinctness and the 
colonizing spirit of London’s western 
brother, whose interests lay west as 
much as east. 

Mr Little has a lightness of touch 
which conceals a depth of research. 
He has plainly found it difficult to re- 
strain his enthusiasm for the subject 
within 130,000 words and in some 
ways it is a pity that so thorough a 
study could not have been allowed 
more elbow-room. The “painful 
abridging” of which he speaks must 
have lost to us much that we would 
like to have had; and readers will look 
forward to any further study which 
Mr Little may essay. 

Town and country planners will 
regret the somewhat pedestrian pre- 
sentation of the book. The maps are 
rather unhelpful and_ insufficient; 
and to the reader who does not know 
Bristol, some of the names and dis- 
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tricts must be unplaceable. The pic- 
tures are mostly good, but how 
tantalizing it is to have such pene- 
trating comments, for example on the 
development of the successive city 
seals, without pictures to show their 
justice! The bibliography is extensive 
and valuable, and has many helpful 
comments; but could not its sixteen 
pages have been tabulated for quicker 
reference, thus perhaps also saving 
space for more text ? 

It is to be hoped that, one day, a 
more profusely illustrated edition 
may be possible of what will become 
one of the standard histories of an 
English city; without it, the work 
cannot be quite as all-embracing as 
its publishers seem to imply. Mean- 
while this short edition is good value 
for money, and will find its way to the 
bookshelves of many west-country- 
men, historians, and planners, as a 
provocative and penetrating study by 
an author who sees local history with 
his own eyes and an inquiring mind. 

DONALD W. INSALL 


COPENHAGEN. A Draft Development 
Plan Summary 1954. (33 pp.) n.p- 

This is a well-illustrated booklet. 
The print is small but beautifully 
clear. The text is in Danish, German, 
and perfect English. 

Copenhagen (population 760,000) 
has most of the European city prob- 
lems except war damage. Greater 
Copenhagen has 1-2 millions and is 
planned for an increase to 1°4 
millions by 1965 and 1-7 millions by 
2000. The policy for replanning 
Copenhagen seems very well con- 
sidered. How welcome it would be if 
our own City of London had come 
out with clear statements such as 
these: 

‘As the intensification of business 
activities in the central area mostly 
takes the form of ousting the resi- 
dential population, it is necessary for 
certain residential zones to be pro- 
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THE ASSOCIATION has in stock in the bookshop the following plan- 
ning books which members and their friends may find difficulty 
in obtaining through their local booksellers. 


With Postage 


ONE MAN’S VISION. The story of the Joseph Rowntree Village 
Trust 11s. 6d. 


PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE OF TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING by Lewis Keeble £2 8s. od. 


ROADSIDE TREE PLANTING IN URBAN AREAS by 
R. G. Salter 2s. gd 


A FULL LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. The Sudbury and 
District Survey and Plan by Keith Jeremiah 


PLANNING APPLICATIONS, APPEALS AND _IN- 
QUIRIES by A. E. Telling and F. H. B. Layfield 


THE SPREAD OF TOWNS by Geoffrey D. M. Block 


THE GENESIS OF MODERN BRITISH TOWN PLAN- 
ING by William Ashworth 


THE VILLAGE HALL—THE INTERIOR. National Council 
of Social Service 


URBAN TRAFFIC by Robert B. Mitchell and Chester Rapkin 


HOUSING REPAIRS AND THE RENTS ACT By A. E. 
Telling and G. Avgherinos 155. 6 


AN OUTLINE OF PLANNING LAW dy Desmond Heap £Li 6s. 


TREES IN TOWNS by Ronald Morling 
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tected against commercial and in- 
dustrial infiltration. 

“The development of commercial 
activities is to be encouraged in a zone 
surrounding the historical city centre 
and extending along the shopping 
streets which radiate towards north 
and west, whilst the further develop- 
ment of commercial activities in the 
historic core of the city is to be dis- 
couraged. In addition, it is proposed 
to treat certain districts adjacent to 
the University, the Government 
Centre, and the Royal Palace as 
special ‘precincts’ from which through 
traffic will be excluded.” 

The port expanded like the rest of 
the town without much forethought. 
In its replanning the intention is to 
move the sea harbour from the town 
centre to the coast further north. The 
inner waterways and canals will be 
given over to private yachts and 
special stretches reserved for bathing. 
The relief to traffic in the city centre 
will be further improved by new 
underground railways. 

Traffic congestion is perhaps the 
most recalcitrant city problem. The 
proposals for Copenhagen are very 
thorough as the following extracts 
show: 

“Transport planning in Copen- 
hagen is not merely a matter of tech- 
nical planning; it must also aim at 
limiting and reducing the traffic de- 
mand in all possible ways. If the prob- 
lems caused by the growing traffic 
of private motor cars are to be tackled, 
one of the measures that must be 
taken is to develop public transport 
to such an extent that it can compete 
with the private motor car as regards 
speed, comfort, and effective cover- 
age of the urban area. 

“At the same time, the private 
motor traffic must be able to enjoy 
conditions which permit it to make 
the most of its natural advantages. 
Rather than wait until the further 
development of private motor traffic 
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has increased the traffic difficulties 
and thereby also slowed down the 
necessary transport of passengers and 
goods, it would be reasonable to re- 
serve certain parts of the road system 
for motor traffic, thereby affording 
the desired relief to public transport 
in other parts of the road system. . . 

**. . . The plan envisages a certain 
transfer of traffic from tramways to 
buses, and generally, a planned re- 
distribution of the traffic of these two 
means of transport. It is suggested 
that the bus routes should, in com- 
mon with the fast-moving private 
motor traffic, be assigned to a net- 
work of ‘primary roads’, and that 
they should serve, inter alia, certain 
outlying areas not covered by other 
means of transport. The tramways, 
which still have by far the highest 
capacity of all public means of sur- 
face transport, should preferably be 
preserved on the old radial roads 
which serve as commercial high 
streets and also carry a very heavy 
traffic of pedal cycles. 

“Having in mind all these con- 
ditions, i.e. an increase in private 
motor traffic, the desired increase in 
the efficiency of public transport, a 
suitable redistribution of traffic as 
between different means of transport, 
and a classification of road arteries, 
the plan proposes the creation of a 
new system of primary radial roads 
connected with an inner ring road. . . 

“The new roads are connected to 
the existing or planned traffic arteries 
in the outer suburbs and are essen- 
tially based on existing streets which 
are to be converted into arterial high- 
ways through suitable structural 
alterations, traffic control measures 
and restrictions of access. Only on 
certain sections, however, is it pro- 
posed to construct grade separations 
and motorways proper. The new 
roads are designed to cover the 
traffic demand of a future population 
of 1-6 millions (Greater Copenhagen) 
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and to cater for twice the present 
number of motor cars, correspond- 
ing to one car per fifteen inhabi- 
tants. 

“Experience, gained on earlier 
occasions with the creation of new 
streets across existing building blocks, 
has shown that it is desirable to avoid, 
as far as possible, any road widenings 
which will call for large-scale demoli- 
tions in the old city centre. What 
should be aimed at, however, is a 
further functional segregation of 
traffic in the streets of the central area, 
possibly also by creating streets ex- 
clusively reserved for pedestrians. 

“The difficult parking problem in 
the central area must be solved on the 
basis ofacomprehensive parking plan. 
Long-time parking should be rele- 
gated to special car parks adjacent to 
the ring road of the primary road 
system, whilst the parking facilities in 
the city centre should be reserved for 
the necessary short-time parking, 
using parking meters if necessary.” 

LESSLIE K. WATSON 


THE LANDLORD AND TENANT ACT, 
1954. By S. W. Magnus, Ba. Butter- 
worth & Co. 225. 6d. 

The Landlord and Tenant Act, 
1954, made important changes in the 
law of leasehold property. It provides 
security of tenure for certain tenants 
of residential property who formerly 
were not protected by the Rent Acts, 
and an elaborate system for the re- 
newal of business tenancies. Pro- 
cedurally, it is a complicated and 
difficult statute, involving the service 
of notices and counter-notices within 
rigid time limits. Lawyers, estate 
agents, and property managers will 
welcome the full annotations to the 
Act given in this book. It will also be 
of interest to planners, particularly 
those concerned with the use and re- 
development of central areas of towns, 
where the Act will have an important, 
if indirect, effect. 
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Unlike the 1954 planning Act, the 
Landlord and Tenant Act is broadly 
based on the reports of an expert 
committee; the committee’s recom- 
mendations are ably summarized by 
Mr Magnus in his general introduc- 
tion to this book. The learned auth- 
or’s notes to the sections of the Act 
include valuable explanations of the 
earlier law with references to the de- 
cided cases. This material is not new, 
but it is useful to be reminded of it in 
considering the new law. 

J. D. JAMES 


HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY. By fF. B. 
Mitchell. English Universities Press. 
105. 6d. 

This is the fifth in a series of volumes 
entitled Teach Yourself Geography each 
of which has been prepared by a 
member of the Department of Geo- 
graphy at the University of Cam- 
bridge. 

The subject of this volume is not, as 
might be supposed, a study of ancient 
maps. Nor is it an attempt by a geo- 
grapher to explain history. Historical 
Geography is a text book dealing with 
events of the past which have made 
the geographical scene what it is to- 
day. 

Geographical change is brought 
about in two ways. The forces of 
nature cause large-scale changes in 
the pattern of the earth’s surface—an 
example is the erosion of coasts by the 
action of the sea. Such changes are 
slow and inexorable. Of far more sig- 
nificance are the changes that have 
been brought about by man in 
adapting his environment to suit his 
own needs. 

Miss Mitchell mostly concentrates 
on Great Britain and writes of the dis- 
tribution of people, settlement of the 
land, establishment of farms and vil- 

lages, changing patterns of agri- 
culture, growth of towns and changes 
caused by expansion of industry, and 
improvement in communications. 
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STUDY-HOLIDAY TOUR 


Netherlands - Ruhr - Rhine 


B. 24 August - 11 September 1955 

AA | 
1eS The party will travel by train and coach, crossing the 
ch sea by night service each way. In the Netherlands 


8 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 
bY 
they will stay at The Hague, Amsterdam, and Arnhem, ; 
and in Germany at Essen in the Ruhr and Cologne and g 
Coblenz on the Rhine, returning via Maastricht. Day 
excursions include visits to Delft and Rotterdam, ; 
construction work on the northern polders, the 
Zuyder Zee and Nijmegen. In Germany the party g 
will see new industrial and housing estates in the 
rebuilt towns of Bochum and Wesel, and will travel 
down the Rhine by steamer. 

Many receptions and meetings have been arranged § 
by public and private organizations in the two | § 
countries and the party will be guided by local plan- | g 

§ 
§ 
x 
§ 
§ 
§ 
§ 





ners, architects, and other experts. 
Inclusive fee £68 Party limited to 35 


Leader: F. J. OSBORN 
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A leaflet, giving full particulars of the itinerary and travel ar- 

rangements, and application form, is available on request from 

THE SECRETARY, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 
28 KING STREET, LONDON, WC2 
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There are many maps and diagrams 
of great interest and the book, ob- 
viously the result of extensive research, 
is good value for its price. 

As the purpose of town and coun- 
try planning is to correct some of the 
mistakes that have been made and to 
prevent their occurrence in the future 
this book contains a great deal of in- 
formation which it would be useful 
for the student of planning to know 
about. HAZEL EVANS 


THE NEW TOWNS: THE SUCCESS OF 
SOCIAL PLANNING. By Norman Mac- 
kenzie. Fabian Research Series. 1s. 6d. 

In their post-war reconstruction 
programmes the Conservative, Lab- 
our, and Liberal Parties all in- 
cluded the building of new towns as 
a means of limiting the growth of the 
big cities and reducing their conges- 
tion. The idea emerged politically as 
the result of the Barlow Report of 
1940, which in turn was the fruit of 
the previous forty years’ campaign 
by the garden city movement and the 
practical demonstrations at Letch- 
worth and Welwyn; and its accept- 
ance in principle by the war-time 
Coalition Government was of course 
stimulated by the intense but tempor- 
ary public interest in the possibilities 
of better towns visibly presented by 
the tragic clearances of the bombed 
areas. 

I was one of those who wrote, lec- 
tured, and broadcast on the possi- 
bilities at that time, and, as it chanc- 
ed, I was consulted about housing 
and planning policy by the groups 
appointed to study this aspect of 
reconstruction in all these three par- 
ties. Without giving away any secrets 
I can testify that the interested 
groups—interested enough, that is, 
to go into the problems thoroughly, 
and to see political value in the new 
town solution—were in all the parties 
very small. They were in the main 
people who were inspired by the 
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opportunity given by the evident 
prospect of a vast housing and re- 
building programme, under some 
measure of State guidance, to move 
rapidly towards a pattern of urban 
development superior in every way 
(economically, socially, and aestheti- 
cally) to anything we had had in the 
past. 

I have no doubt they knew that 
the conception they entertained was 
ahead of the prepossessions of most of 
the prospective candidates and party 
managers, who sensed much more 
clearly the value for electoral pur- 
poses of promises of lots of dwellings 
without specifying where or of what 
kind. The great voting public wanted 
houses quickly, and only vaguely 
understood the advantages of plan- 
ning—though “new towns” had an 
appreciable appeal. In responding 
to this demand in their reconstruc- 
tion programmes the party managers 
were realists. So were the small 
groups who succeeded in getting new 
towns into those programmes—but 
they were imaginative realists. Their 
partial success was due to enthusiasm 
and reasoned persuasion; it was not a 
reflection of public or party passion. 

Among this small band was Mr 
Lewis Silkin (now Lord Silkin) who 
during the later years of the war had 
been chairman of the Labour Party’s 
committee on housing and planning 
policy. That committee went very 
thoroughly into the whole question of 
urban development, as did the paral- 
lel committees of the other parties, 
and like them it reached conclusions 
well in advance of rank and file party 
opinion and of opinion in Parliament. 
The appointment of the New Towns 
(Reith) Committee and the intro- 
duction of the New Towns Act 1946 
were, I think, to a greater extent than 
any other recent innovation in major 
policy due to the personal under- 
standing and force of the Minister of 
that day; and the passing of the Act 
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with little opposition was facilitated 
by the presence in all parties of the 
few imaginative realists to whom I 
have referred. 

The actual starting, within a year 
or two, of the first new towns was 
due to the same minority enthusiasm. 
Not until the new towns were sub- 
stantially in being did the general 
public begin to realize their import- 
ance and potential value as an 
economic and social advance. Be- 
tween 1946 and the present General 
Election they figured scarcely at all in 
any political literature or campaign 
speeches, except for the support they 
received in Mr Geoffrey Block’s ad- 
mirable booklet, The Spread of Towns, 
published by the Conservative Politi- 
cal Centre in February 1954.* This 
was reassuring evidence of the con- 
tinued existence of intelligent under- 
standing of the idea of urban dispersal 
in one of the major parties. 

Similar evidence now comes from 
the other side in politics with the 
issue ofa booklet on The New Towns by 
Mr Norman Mackenzie, the Labour 
candidate for Hemel Hempstead. It 
is a valuable contribution and de- 
serves to be widely read. Acknowledg- 
ing that the concept of new towns is 
not specifically or exclusively Social- 
ist—its early proponents were of all 
parties, Liberal manufacturers and 
professional men being prominent 
among them—he argues that it ought 
to be wholeheartedly embraced by 
the Socialist and Labour movement. 
“Socialism,” he says, ““means some- 
thing beyond a change in the owner- 
ship and distribution of wealth, or 
the development of new planning 
techniques—for these are essentially 
instruments of change. It means wider 
human relations. And one way to 
create these is to create a new en- 
vironment in which the human 
capacity for self-expression and com- 
munity life can be fulfilled.” 

* Reviewed in T & CP, April 1954. 
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Mr Mackenzie gives perfectly good 
reasons why a movement for “‘build- 
ing for the mass of our people the 
kind of urban life that we know was 
desirable and possible” should appeal 
to the great party that originated with 
the urban workers. Of late years, 
however, new towns, dispersal plan- 
ning, and the family house-and- 
garden dwelling standard that is 
bound up with and depends upon 
this sort of planning have received 
little attention from writers and 
speakers in the Labour movement, 
though it was a Labour Government 
that introduced the New Towns Act. 

Whether this is just apathy, or due 
(as Mr Mackenzie almost suggests) 
to “jealousy” of the new towns by 
residents in less favoured places, it 
has had the unfortunate effect of 
throwing the effective weight in plan- 
ning policy over to the forces that re- 
sist reasonable urban expansion in 
order to economize rural land. It is to 
be hoped that this booklet will spread 
among wider circles a real enthusiasm 
for the new towns, and correct any 
misapprehension there may be that 
they are favoured and costly enter- 
prises absorbing funds that could be 
better used in the older towns. 

Since new towns, now that four- 
teen are well under way and a fif- 
teenth just announced, are firmly 
established in the national economy, 
it is no longer a danger to their exist- 
ence if arguments somewhat on party 
lines arise about certain aspects of 
their development. One issue raised 
by Mr Mackenzie is that of house 
rents. He makes an informative an- 
alysis of the reasons why the rents of 
houses provided by new town de- 
velopment corporations may be high- 
er than those of local authority houses 
in the same districts; the essential 
reason he gives is that the corpora- 
tions have to charge all their develop- 
ment costs to the final product, hav- 
ing no pool of pre-war houses or rate 
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fund that can take part of these costs. 

But to judge how important this 
rent issue is, we need to know (a) by 
how much a week the typical corpora- 
tion rent exceeds the local authority 
rent, and (b) how both compare with 
the rent in a new LCC dormitory 
suburb, where substantial daily fares 
have to be paid as well as rents. 

The upward trend of rents of new 
houses in the past five or six years is 
not peculiar to new towns, nor is the 
fall in floor-space and garden-space 
standards. The cut in standards is of 
course tragic, because its effects will 
last a hundred years. But surely the 
rise in building costs and rents is 
mainly due to the general deprecia- 
tion of money, seconded lately by the 
rise in the general interest rate? To 
know whether in the new towns the 
rise in rents and other living costs has 
been more than or less than offset by 
increases in earnings is essential to a 
serious discussion of the issue. 

Mr Mackenzie gives some figures 
that show there is reason for concern 
about the trends. But he would, I am 
sure, agree that in a new town, where 
everything is modern and of a better 
standard than in an old worn-out en- 
vironment, the money cost of habita- 
tion must be higher. The real question 
is, how much higher? And do we get 
enough out of it in health, productive 
efficiency, and pleasure in life to justify 
the extra cost ? Ifhigher standards are 
not worth paying for, the attempt to 
raise the whole level of living, in 
which the Labour movement has 
forced the pace, may be considered a 
mistake. 

Mr Mackenzie suggests loans at 3 
per cent and a five-year “‘transition- 
al” capital grant as means of lowering 
rents and enabling the development 
corporations to provide social ameni- 
ties, and industrial re-rating as a 
means of easing the burden of schools 
and other services on local authorities. 
I may have a blind spot in not being 
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able to see the difference between 
loans at a rate less than the Treasury 
pays and a straightforward subsidy. 

Still there is an argument for 
capital grants (or annual subsidies— 
they are economically the same thing) 
to enable new towns to start house- 
keeping as communities. (Actually 
the State’s acceptance of the rate- 
fund subsidy for corporation housing 
is such a grant, but it has not proved 
enough; it is tiny compared with the 
multi-storey flats subsidies.) As to 
industrial re-rating, this is a wider 
question much affecting industrial 
location generally. If de-rating is con- 
tinued, local authorities where fac- 
tories are expanding may have a case 
for a revision of the grant formula. If 
re-rating would make small towns 
more ready to accept new industries, 
it would make big cities more anxious 
to retain them. 

Other interesting questions are 
raised by Mr Mackenzie: notably 
that of the future ownership of the 
new towns. He thinks it would accord 
with the general policy of the Labour 
Party that the local authorities should 
own them; and he wants the Treasury 
to sell them at cost, on the principle 
that the values have been created by 
those who built, live, and work in the 
town. Could it not be argued on the 
same principle that a power station 
belongs to the builders who construc- 
ted it, the engineers who made the 
machinery, the caretaker who lives 
on the site, and the nearest resident 
workers ? 

Serious discussion of such issues is, 
however, much needed, and Mr 
Mackenzie can be congratulated on 
having made a lively contribution as 
well as having asked some awkward 
questions. F. J. OSBORN 
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Copies of the Index, Vol. XXII, TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING can be obtained from 
28 King Street, London, W.C.2. 
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SOLID FACTS 
about 
SOLID FLOORS 


Marley Tiles on a solid concrete subfloor 
are warm, attractive and cost far less than any 
alternative floor and floor covering. 

Subfloor draughts and cold air currents 
are eliminated and absolute freedom from dry rot or 


woodworm attack is ensured. 


SOLID FLOORS COST LESS 
first, last and all the time 


MARLEY 


The Marley Tile Co. Ltd., Riverhead, Sevenoaks, Kent. Sevenoaks 2251 


London Showrooms at Alfred Goslett & Co. Ltd., 127-131 Charing Cross Road, W.C.2. Gerrard 7890 
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WEIR WOOD RESERVOIR 


yn 1,200,000,000 gallon reser- 


voir for the Weir Wood Water- 
board will impound the headwaters 
of the Medway to provide for 
approximately 106 square miles of 
East Sussex at the rate of 3 million 
gallons per day. Consulting Engin- 
eers: Messrs Herbert Lapworth & 
Partners. 


BUILT BY 


Richard 
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Limited 


LONDON 








Building & Civil Engineering Contractors 


111 WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD 
LONDON, S.E.I Waterloo 4977 











